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ie WITNESS OF A UNITED CHURCH 


This issue of the Recorder contains several articles on the above. 


theme. First, we may mention the vision of Bishop Hind written 
nearly forty years ago. It represents the inspired hope of a young 
- missionary arriving in China to devote his life to bringing in the 
Kingdom of God in this land. Millions before that time and millions 


still are praying, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth.” 


Among these there have always been a few who have grasped the 


relation between the recognition of the oneness of all Christians 


as the body of Christ and the growth of the Kingdom of God. They 


have felt the significance of Jesus’ prayer “That they all may be 


one-—that the world may believe.” 

It can safely be said that among miasioiaries: the proportion of 
those who have seen the light in regard to this matter is much larger 
than in the sending countries. An extremely humorous illustration 


of denominational non-coédperation in America is found in the story 


of a Presbyterian home-mission worker who went to work among 


the group known as “poor mountain whites” in the Southern 
mountains of America where most of the churches belong to the 


Baptists. This missioner knocked at the door of a mountain cabin 


and of farmer’s wife if there ¥ were any Presbyterians 
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in that part of the country. The woman is reported to have replied, 
“Presbyterians?—I have never heard of such ‘an animal in these 
' parts but my husband just recently killed a new kind of animal and 
tacked its skin'up on the barn door. You — look and see if it 
is a Presbyterian!’ 
Missionaries, in the nature of the case, ought to be far in 
advance of this, since they are thrown together on both an inter- 
denominational and an inter-national basis. They are faced with 
common problems and are often forced by circumstances to codperate. 
‘This makes it all the more imperative that they take the lead in all 
types of codperation and union in Christian work. At the same 
time they see in clearer light the sin of their divisions as they face 
together the great material and spiritual needs of the parts of the 
the world to which they have been sent. Again they see how much 
more ridiculous denominational differences appear to Christians and 
non-Christians alike in lands without a long Christian. tradition. 


Let us in China then ask ourselves what practical measures are 
being taken or are possible to secure a united witness and’ united 


effort. 

First, it is quite certain that we will not get very far by just 
discussing the problem in the abstract. Discussions have their value 
and we have freely indulged in them for a long time. But we must 
have more than an intellectual conviction of the importance of a 
united front. There must be a passion for such unity, born of a 
deep sense of the love of Christ. | 
-~ Two things especially: will help in a practical way to develop a 
sense of oneness among Christians. The first is codperation in com- 
mon tasks. Nothing draws people together quicker that working at 
a common task toward which both parties feel a deep devotion. In 
the harness we learn to understand and appreciate each other. Ve 
are often challenged by the deeper devotion and stronger faith of 
associates from church constituencies quite different from our own 
or from groups towards which we even may have had an attitude 
of prejudice or suspicion. While working together, too, we have 
opportunities of opening our hearts in confidence to each other and 
of coming to a clearer understanding of the things on which we differ. 
Especially as we worship together as co-workers do we sense our 
oneness in Christian fellowship. : 

This worshipping together suggests the second way to real one- 
ness. It is very important that the moves toward codperation and 
union should not be on a purely external or organizational plane. 
They must be in this realm of deeper. consecration and spiritual un- 
derstanding. Only when union grows out of such a deep sense of 
oneness in Christ will it be vital. In importance this deeper spiritual 
fellowship is prior to working together but the undertaking of com- 


mon tasks may be the means by which we are led to see the necessity | 


for this deeper spiritual experience. The two should go hand in 


hand. 
The Church in China is now faced with an unusual opportunity 


to extricate itself from some of the old grooves which have grown | 
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deep from long usage. So much of Church and mission work has 
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been uprooted, or, if it continues, is carried on in a plastic or somewhat 


mobile form. In a recent editorial reference was made to failure 


to take advantage of and follow through with opportunities for 
closer union under the new conditions. That the practical difficulties 
are many, we admit. But we must not: fail God and His Church 
in this time of crisis-opportunity. In “free China” we will watch 
with interest the progress made in the arrangement to locate new 
groups going into West China in districts having similar Church 
polity so that barriers to codperation can be eliminated. In the 


so-called occupied-areas, groups weakened by the withdrawal of — 
leaders or influential members might very profitably join together 


in worship and in service. It will be of interest to find out, as soon 
as it can be done, how much of such joining of forces and pooling 
of resources in “occupied” districts has been actually accomplished. 


We are already receiving some reports of successful experi- 
ments in codperation within denominations. One is found in the 


Baptist Union Middle School in Shanghai. This school is a union 
of Ming Jang and Eliza Yates Academies of Shanghai and Yates 


and Wei Ling Academies of Soochow. An Annual Report on the 


Baptist work in Central China states that “This war his demon- 


strated the fact that four Baptist schools can unite and work together 


n harmony.” A _ similar merging of five middle schools with 
Presbyterian connections in the Christian Cooperative Middle School, 
Shanghai, is proving very successful. But. can we break over 
denominational lines? 


An example of efforts toward ediiweration. between missionaries. 


of two Boards, representing the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches in America, also comes from Soochow in East Central China. 


_We note in passing that the Chinese churches associated with these: 


two missions have for a long time been united in Presbytery and 


Synod of the Church of Christ in China. The factors leading up to 


this move for closer union and coéperation are listed as follows: 


1. Unparalleled evangelistic opportunity. | 
2. Need for Christian forces to present a more united front in 
emergency situations. 
3. Reduction in mission personnel—through retirements, witha: 
- drawals and lack of replacements to a point much below the 
minimum required for maintenance of present undertakings. 


4 
_ over a period of years. 

5. Property Losses. (details listed) 

6. Union of five middle schools already accomplished. 

7. The necessity, forced upon missionaries by exigencies of the 
present situation for carrying additional responsibilities. 
This is due to (a) dislocation and scattering of national 
- workers and (b) inability of national leaders to act in certain 


eapacities. While the necessity is none 


less real. 
: On April 24th of this year a joint meeting of the Soochow Stations 
_ of the Mid-China (So.) and East China (N.) Missions approved of the- 


General reduction in U.S. —— from both Boards 
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general bdas of closer cooperation and took action leading to bringing 
it into operation. On April 26th the Executive Committee of the 
East China Mission met in session to discuss with the Ad Interim _ 
Committee of the Southern Presbyterian Mission the above proposals. — 
The closer codperation was approved and actions to carry it into effect | 
were passed. Other examples might be given of experiments on a 
wider scale, including codperation between Catholi: and Protestant 
groups. However, these are very few. = 


We are indebted to another “dreamer” for a vision of the way 
cooperation and union between different mission groups might be 
worked out in a concrete situation like Shanghai. Some progress has 

already been made but there is still room for much improvement, as 
the article on that subject in this issue will show. 3 


THE PLACE OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 


__ A classic example of the evil of extreme literalism in Biblical 
interpretation is the acceptance by many in every age of the Church 
of Paul’s dictum regarding the position of women in the Church. 
Our age has by no means extricated itself from the baneful effects 
of accepting as standard for all times Paul’s attitudes, which reflected 
a local situation in a social setting of nearly 2000 years ago. One 
would think that with the women at least this literalism might get | 
a serious check but, strange to say, it does not always work out 
that way. Many women as well as men seem to haye-little sense of 
history and of the implications of history in Biblical interpretation.. 


However, slowly but surely the Church is making progress in 
its. thinking about the ministry of women. We have our women 


leaders in both England and’ America. Yet the younger churches 


offer promise of more rapid progress than the older churches in 
regard to giving women proper recognition and opportunity in the 
Church. This is partly due to the fact that they are free from 
much of the weight of tradition which blinds the older churches to 
possibilities of progress. One evidence of the advanced position 
taken by the Church in China is the fact that some of the Chinese . 
churches allow for the ordination of women. On Oct. 7, 1931 the 
Executive Committee of the Church of Christ in China voted “that 
all Synods may ordain women for the ministry.” We learn that this 
Church has already admitted its first woman to ecclesiastical standing : 
in the person of Mrs. K.H.L. Hutley of the London Mission in Ting 
Chow, Fukien. The North China Conference of the Methodist | 
Episcopal Church has already ordained Mrs. W. C. Pan and Miss Ortha 


M. Lane of Peking. 
Traditionally women in China are supposed to be repressed and 


in many ways they have been, but China has had her Empress 


Dowagers and her women heroes. And in modern China there is an 
unusual readiness to recognise the leadership of women in various 
lines. Madame Sun Yat Sen and Madame Chiang Kai Shek stand 
out in the political realm. In the Christian movement, Dr. Wu, . 
President of Ginling College, may be mentioned. . Dr. Wu has been 
asked to fill many positions of responsibility in the Christian move- 
ment. First, she has proved her ability as President of a woman’s 


. 
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college. She has also been elected to various high positions in 
national and international bodies, such as: Chairman of the N.C.C. 
and Vice-chairman of the International Missionary Council. Other 
women, while not called to such responsible positions, have made 
great contributions to the work of the Church in evangelism, ‘in 
education, in philanthropy, in reform and in social and economic 
reconstruction. Among these are Mrs. Herman Liu, General Secretary 
of the W.C.T.U., and Miss Tseng Pao Wen, eranddaughter of the 
famous. Tseng Kuo Fan and. principal of I-Fang Girls’ School in 
Changsha, Hunan, who is a well known writer and Christian leader in 
China and who recently: was a delegate to the Madras Conference. - 


There is a quality of devotion coupled with ability on the a 
- of China’s women which gives great promise for the future. In fact, 
it may not be an exaggeration to say that among the most important 
factors in the regeneration and reconstruction of China are the con- 
-secrated and trained women who are giving themselves to all phases 
of Church and community work in China. It is commonly recognized 
that girl students as a whole are more.serious and more devoted in 
their work than the boys. This may be because: they feel they 
have more at stake in the development of new attitudes, in the 


regeneration of the people and in the purification of the social order. . 
However this may be, there is no question about the important place — 


women are playing in present-day China and will play in the future. 
We are greatly indebted, then, to Miss Spicer for pointing out some 
: bf the significant aspects of women’s work in her article on Madras. 


_ We “take off our hats” to the army of Christian women in China, 
missionaries and Chinese, who in kindergarten, primary school, 
midddle school. and university, in Sunday. School and churches, in 
home and community, are working away, each in her own quiet way, 
the in of the kingdom of God in this land. 


MISSION VETERANS 


We. ‘are accustomed to frequent reunions of war veterans. 
Shanghai, of late, has had an unusual influx of veterans of another 
type—of missionary pioneers and heroes of the cross in China. These 
veterans seem suddenly to have discovered themselves. They have 
been brought together on several occasions and have developed 
something of a group consciousness. We who cannot qualify, as yet,. 
for entrance into the honored fellowship of those who came to the 
field before the end of the last century, rejoice to have these pioneers 


in our midst. We learn that there is an army of 73 such veterans: | 


now in Shanghai. The total number of years of service represented 
by these workers is 3325. The average term of service is 45 years and 
6 months. We are glad to be able to record that the Shanghai Chris- 


tian Federation of Chinese Christians gave a reception in honor of 


these men and women who have given their lives for the Church in 
China and for the welfare of the Chinese people. It would be inter-. 
esting to listen to these warriors exchange the many varied and rich. 


: exper stored away in their minds. 
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No doubt every one of them, like Bishop Hind, started out with 


-@ vision of the wonderful new life to be realized as the Kingdom 


-of God was established in China. Much of what was envisioned by 
them has become a reality. Progress seems imperceptible at times 
but when we look back at the China of thirty or forty years ago 
-and the Christian movement at that time, we are led to exclaim, 
“What hath God wrought.” These pioneers can now join with Paul 
Gn saying, “I have | fought a good fight, I mve kept the faith, | 
henceforth........ 
Since so much of the history of the Pictetiian: movement in 
China is hid away in the memories of these who have labored so long 


-and so devotedly, year in and year out, in Church and hospital and 


school, in city and country, we hope they will see the importance 


_-of putting on record as far as possible those pertinent facts of 


history in connection with the growth of the Church in China which 
otherwise will be lost to future generations. These facts will mean 
much to China and to the world. | | 


The following paragraphs are extracts from the Findings of the 
Madras Conference on “Women in the Church.” 


. “We are concerned that in some lands the younger married 
women and large numbers of business and professional women are 
drifting away from the Church. .By the loss of the former the 
Church is losing its hold on the younger generation. For lack of 
the latter the Church is deprived of experienced women, many of 
them capable of outstanding service. 


“For many years the Church was the sole agency for recon- 
struction in the community; but in modern civilization there are 
many agencies working outside the Church for this end. These 
agencies afford to women large scope for their varied abilities. In 


the official life of the Church, women are offered relatively few 


opportunities which call forth their full allegiance and command 
their abilities and energies. . 

“We recognize with gratification that women in a number of 
countries have rendered constructive service as ordained ministers, 
elders, deaconesses, members of Religious Communities and lay 
leaders. We believe that more women should be included in the 
membership of administrative and executive boards and councils of 
the Church. It is the conviction of many that ordination into the 
‘full ministry of the Church on terms of equal status with men 
should be opened to women of mental ability, spiritual gifte and 
‘devotion to the call of Christ. 


“Tn these, as in other spheres, women should ba trained in order 
to make the fullest use of their talents and opportunities. Christian 


‘institutions, educational and theological, should be opened to women. 


“Christian women are urged to assume their full responsibility 


and to prepare adequately to meet it. The unity of the Church can 


never be fully realized until all members of the Chureh—women 
as well as men—share more fully in its task. d 
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N 1853 a dynamic Christian personality, James Hudson Taylor, 


with a passion for evangelism conceived a new type of mission- | 
ary society for China. How much of what followed was in 


his mind we cannot now determine. Its fruit we may examine 
with profit. Here is a society with over 1300 missionaries at work 
in the provinces of China, with its central administration in Shanghai, 
and its feeder organizations in England, the Continent, America and 
Australia. Loyal friends not only: entrust it with great sums of 
money but they pour forth a continuous stream of recruits for its 
ranks. They do this across the barriers of national and denomination- 
al lines. Distinct national bodies with headquarters in Sweden, 


Norway, Denmark, Germany and Switzerland, work in such close 


affiliation with it that their workers bear the general label as well 
as their own particular brand. Within its ranks there is discipline 
and a certain planned economy and general strategy. All this without 
an ecclesiasti al control of the usual types. Its work has been 
fruitful in its objectives. _ 

Against this most of us missionaries are representatives of not 
only numerous groups of independents, but a considerable number of 
societies representative of comparatively large denominational groups. 
Some of these have combined their non-institutional work in 
somewhat loosely coordinated church organizations in which their 
Chinese co-workers have had an increasing measure of control and 


direetion. About a dozen of them share in a number of so-called 


union institutions to which they contribute money or personnel or 
both,. Thirty of them, representing 70% of those Protestant Chris- 
tians not under the China Inland Mission, have a share in the work 
of a loosely knit advisory body known as the National Christian 


Council. Treasurers of seven of the larger bodies (three British 
and four American) group their work in a single suite of offices 


and serve not only their own missionaries but those of some other 
societies in certain important business relations. In general it may 
be said that these societies have developed no common strategy. 

So far fact, what follows contains much of fiction. In 1937 a 


great national upheaval, brought above by the imposition of war upon 


China, dislocated:a large proportion of the entire membership of the 
churches in China. Those provinces in which 68% of the Protestant 
Christians resided were overrun by the enemy. Immense migrations 
occurred, buildings were destroyed, institutions were closed or moved 
either into Shanghai or a few distant centres. Communications were 
interrupted. A large number of centres were temporarily evacuated 
of the majority of their missionary personnel. 

_ *Editor’s Note:—The following article is written by a senior missionary in 


China who has devoted the most of his Jong life in China to assisting in union 
and coorerative Christian enterprizes. To him it represents practical lines of 


@nproach towards real unity in service based on esential unity in spirit and in 
nurpose. ‘How shall two walk together except they be agreed?” 
There are innumerable obstacles to the realization of such a dream, of which 


_the greatest lie in our frail humanity and in the vested interests of those who 


would control missions from a distance or who vould have difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to any but the “tried and tested” paths to which they are accustomed. 
There is much more however which may be feasible along the lines suggested 
if the Christian enterprize in China really wants unity in action. 3 
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The tt of this was immediately grasped by a consider- 
able group of church and mission administrators whose headquarters 
“were in Shanghai or who had been brought there by the emergency. 
‘They said one to another: “By a set of circumstances beyond our 

~ control (a Divine Providence) we have been thrown out of our 
customary channels of activities and our well-worn grooves of 
aS: Though we were sent out here by our denominational 
churches to evangelize in their name and to establish institutions 
which could duplicate those in England and America, all that is now 
upset. This is a great emergency and a great opportunity, too great 
for any of us singlehanded to face and meet. : 

“This constitutes our God-given opportunity to think and plan 
together for the whole church rather tharf®for our separate churches, 
As homes have been destroyed, personal property looted and Chris- 

-tians dispersed, we are freer than we have been since first our work 
begam to think of the interests of the Kingdom first, and of our 


denominations second.” 
So they began at once to plan how they might Bool their re- 


upon the great needs for physical relief, for the saving of life, the 
education of children, youth and adults, the conservation of churches, 
and for the bringing of the knowledge of the Love of God revealed 
in Christ to the needy masses, not only of those who remained in 


new life under strange conditions. 

For purposes of close supervision t ey agreed | upon a general 
program and proceeded to assign a real responsibility to the several 
administrators, each administrator being} assigned general oversight 
of the district in which he was most competent to direct and guide. 
It was decided that for practical purposes the work of their. central 
group should be merged with the National Christian Council and its 
allied national groups. For this purpose tentative or emergency 
constitutional adjustments were made, but in general the new ar- 


Certain of the administrators were assigned to supplement the staff 
of the Council in order that it might more effectively’ serve all the 
cooperating units. On the whole a conscientious and fairly effective 
effort was made to merge the interests of those units, so that they 
came to be thought of, not as a number of separate entities but as 
the parts of a whole, all being of one body, whose members rejoiced 
or suffered together. 

At a very early stage, the missionary hers of the administra- 
tive group, with the unanimous and enthusiastic backing of their 
several fellowships, communicated with the officers of the societies 
they represented in England and America and outlined their new 
‘vision. Fired by these new evidences of intelligence and zeal, these 


‘eas follows. 

“Brethren, we have been greatly stirred by the picture you 
‘present. Nothing you have written us in recent years has given 
us such great confidence in your statesmanlike grasp of your problems, 
of your Christian vision, and of your power to represent our common 
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sources of men, women and money to afford the greatest impact 


the stricken areas, but of those who had been driven. westward to a 


rangements were put on the basis of a “gentleman’s agreement.” 


officers after appropriate administrative action wrote back somewhat. 
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Master. We have been giving you an increasing share in the real 
control of the work which you have undertaken in behalf of our 
churches. We know they will be overjoyed by this advance step. 
We are sure that in full cooperation with the distinguished mission- 


aries of other fellowships who are associated with you in this enter- | 


‘prise, and whom we have grown greatly to admire at a distance, 
you who have spent your lives in this great field, will be in a far 
better position to know what is best to be done in the cause of the 
Kingdom, than we or any group of other men holding administrative 
posts in this country can possibly be. Keep us informed of develop- 
ments that we may help to keep the older churches fully aware of 
your apostolic work and that they may support it and send out some 


4 


splendid new recruits to fill your depleted ranks. 


“But so far as administration in China is concerned, we have 
decided that the time has come when we must show our complete 


- confidence in you by entirely divesting ourselves of any semblance of 


authority over any internal matters. We shall send you men and 
women as you require within the limits of the response of our consti- 
tuency.. But when the men and money reach China they are entirely 
under the control of your new coordinated group as fully as the splendid 
China Inland Missionaries are under the control of their Shanghai 
administrators. Use them as you will, send them where you please. 
Treat your whole staff as part of a single organization working in 
China, not as parts of a machine but as the members of one body. 
God bless you and guide you in this new day. We are no longer 
interested in your reproducing Congregationalism, Methodism, Pres- 
byterianism or what not in China, but we are deeply concerned that 
you Shall bring sons into the Kingdom, wholly committed to the work 
of the Church of Jesus Christ.” 

When this news was communicated to the Christian fellowship in 
China, they began with new zeal to build the Christian fellowship 
and to consider possible re-alignments in their work. Some bodies 
which had not joined in the original movement because they could 
not commit themselves wholeheartedly to it, resolved to go part 
way. They said to their Board secretaries: “We have worked so 
long in our own way that we find difficulty in adjusting ourselves 
to these new circumstances. Let us go on as we are, but do not 
shackle your new recruits. Instruct your outgoing missionaries that 
on arrival they are to report to their new body for their assignments. 


- As they study in the College of Chinese Studies let them know that 
they are at liberty to continue its happy associations in their new 


fields. Let them be assigned to the places of greatest need for their. 
talents as they are ready for work, and let them understand from 
the beginning that they are to work as part of the Church united.” 


Some of the practical effects of the new attitudes and relation- 
ships were very interesting. One of the first moves was the forming 


of some commissions of Chinese and Western administrators and | 


educators and pastors, who went into the West and Southwest to 
determine practical methods of coping with the new problems which 
had arisen: They got into touch with their scattered constituencies 
as rapidly as they were able. They made the acquaintance of those 
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already at work in these areas, and discovering their sterling qualities, 
invited them to enter into the new plans and outlook and found them 
most ready to do so. It was soon agreed that it would not be wise 
to attempt to project into these western provinces new reproductions 
of church organizations already operating upon the coast, but rather 
to bring together pastors, people and workers already on the ground 
and to bring them into an ‘effective working combination. Similarly 
the educators and pupils in the westbound contingents, who re- 
presented a new stratum of intelligence in the Christian community, 
were so grouped as to make possible new levels of educational effort. 
It was agreed that those who were in the employ of the church and 
who had gone westward with their flocks, would not, in most cases 
be asked to return, but would rather become allied with the forces 
already on the ground, while their support was continued from the 
more easterly sources, thus becoming in a sense what: in American 
ecclesiatical parlance would be home missionaries. «Arrangement was 
also made to send into this area some of ‘the stronger leaders who 
had been left behind in the coastal regions, in order to assure a 


well-rounded and able leadership to the new groups of intellectuals 


who had gone west with the government agencies and industrial 
enterprises springing up on every hand. 
The spirit in which these tasks were approached was so winsome 


_ and persuasive, that the workers in these western provinces speedily 


fell in line and rejoiced at the new accessions of strength. 

Similar visits were made into the northern areas, which had 
been depleted of some of their leadership by the political situation. 
Here there were forces at work and factors to be taken into con- 
sideration which made adjustments much more difficult and the 
new plans were slower in development and less radical in their ap- 
plication, but the same principles began to be applied here voluntarily, 
as fast as the proper method of their application could be determined. 
It was possible to arrange some shifting of foreign staffs which 
relieved tensions which had arisen, and the trial of the new rules 
of interchangeability proved to be quite satisfactory. ; , 

In Shanghai other interesting changes were going on. The new 
situation was helped forward by the very remarkable concentration 
of Christian headquarters which had grown up about the old Union 
Church. A plan was formed and gradually carried into effect of 


rearranging the working staffs of the many national and administra- 


tive units upon a functional basis. All publishing and literature 
distributing agencies were brought together in one of these buildings. 
A single retailing bookshop was established, a single shipping office 
undertook to deal with the problems of distribution. All mailing 
lists were concentrated, and it was easy to establish a central ad- 
dressing office with the classified lists needed for each type of work 
to which all orders for envelopes were sent. Experts were put to 
work on these lists, every agency at work which retained its separate — 
entity found it to its interest to send corrections to this central 
office as they became known, and all movements of the personnel 
of the Christian movement being at once communicated to this office, 
it became much easier to attend to the prompt location of those 
sought and to secure efficient distribution of mail to those in move- 
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ment. Any administrator knowing of expected arrivals and de- 
partures informed this office, and this information was not only sup- 


plied to treasurer and mail clerks, but was posted in a central place. 


where it was possible for all concerned to find out where friends 


would be staying, how long they would be in town, and what destina- 


tions were being sought. This very simple procedure was the means 
of saving the time of a great many busy people. A social headquarters 
adjacent, made it possible to arrange appointments with these 
transients, and the disappointments incident to the failure to discover 
the presence of friends until it was too late to renew acquaintance 
was obviated. It became also a common meeting ground for Chris- 
tian workers of every type. Arrangements: were made with a 
neighboring restaurant much used by Christian leaders for the serving 
of tea at this center and this simple expedient encouraged a spirit 
of camaraderie which served to bind those about the center into 
closer fellowship. 

It was interesting to notice the effect of the new srrangeaa 
upon the financial administration. In the growing atmosphere of 
confidence, a further specialization among the treasurers was in- 
evitable. As the denominational atmosphere paled, there was less 
reason for any treasurer to keep separate books for his own mission, 
and as administration of practically every church and society was 
concentrated in one building in the new arrangement, the treasurers 
who had hitherto been scattered in denominational headquarters: 


-brought their work into the central office and the abler men were 


given supervisory duties, and a larger use was made of a competent 


clerical staff of accountants, fewer missionaries were required for 
this task, and it became unnecessary to divert evangelistic talents 


to financial tasks. The enlarged organization also took over the 


handling of the accounts of all the various organizations in the group 


of buildings. This meant that those who had had less competent 
bookkeepers were relieved of their supervision. Regular auditing of 
all accounts was undertaken on a uniform basis. As the addressing 
of considerable lists was now all handled by the central addressing 
office in the publishers’ building, an executive merely needed to ask 


that a certain type of envelopes to be addressed to a specified list, 


and the addressed envelopes were available in an hour or two at 
most. All printing of stationery and the production of duplicated 
material needed for any purpose was also handled by a single office, 


which became expert on all such problems and was able to furnish 


a better quality of work at lower prices than had been possible before 
when at least thirty different people had been engaged in independent 
selection and buying. A central stockroom kept all the necessary 
stationery supplies which were now purchased wholesale at the most 
advantageous rates. It was interesting to note that even the Bible 


Societies entered into these arrangements, and Bibles were stocked — 
- in the central salesroom, all duplicate stock of all types of Christian 


literdture, including Bibles, were stored in a central storage, while 
the executives related to the problems of Bible production and dis- 
tribution were left much freer to deal with the less mechanical 
aspects of their task, and could devote themselves to planning and 
promotional work. | 
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A central oery was developed with adequate servicing, and 
special departmental libraries as required for. the efficient use of 
officers were accessible either in their offices or in the center of each 
group of offices of a given type. A single card catalog of all these 
’ resources, with an expert cataloguer in charge, made specialization 
possible and the resources of all were made easily: available to all. 
Thus special problems of research were made possible. A lending © 
library of missionary and religious literature helped solve some of | 

the reading troubles of Chinese pastors and other Christian workers. 
_ An adequate library for editorial purposes was available. An in- 
formation service was possible for all interested or eras in the 
work of the Church and its auxiliaries. 

It was astonishing how much time was ead for more fruitful 
purposes by the establishment of a central rooming agency. In 
view of the constant flux of the missionary body, due to evacuation 
of stations, etc., there was a constant coming and going of families. 
The new agency, attached to the Treasurers, kept an index of renting 
agents, a full address list of all missionary families with particulars 
regarding their accommodations, rents, extra space, anticipated move- — 
ments, etc. and greatly facilitated the finding of suitable quarters by 
newcomers, the disposal of the saleable effects of those departing. 

This saved an immense amount of time in house-hunting, effected 
savings of auctioneer’s fees, and brought about some desirable con- 
centrations of congenial groups. This expert service quickened the 
processes of installing telephones, heating appliances, water and gas 
supply deposits, etc. It was also able to make improved arrangements 
for the transportation of groups of workers from their homes to 
their office. In fact, it became profitable to effect a working arrange- 
ment with a local garage to supply this service and by reason of 
the large amount of business handled to secure improved service at 
advantageous rates. 

It was inevitable that the discrepancies in the financial arrange- 
ments for the different groups of people entering into these new co- 
operative enterprises should be emphasized in this new deal. The 
scale of basic salaries in different missions and churches varied widely. 
A commission of accountants made a careful study of the pertinent 
facts and brought their recommendations to the attention of the © 
administrators and to those concerned, both missionaries and church- 
workers. So far as the westerners were concerned, the solution was 
fairly simple though for a time it required considerable Christian 
grace on the part of those whose stipends were reduced to rejoice in 
the increased compensation of their fellows. It would have seemed 
desirable to bring all forms of remuneration up to the higher levels, 
but this would have meant either such an increase of gifts from 
abroad as was impracticable until the churehes in England and 
America caught the same vision, or the further reduction of the staff 
by sending home those whom the available resources could not be 
stretched to cover. 

However, it was realized that the China Inland. Mission had 
_ long been able to operate on a considerably lower standard of living, | 

and so many in China were suffering from the necessity for relief 
measures, and all were so eager to apply principles of Christian | 


‘ 
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brotherhood and equity, that an eventual solution was reached which 


was at least more satisfactory to most people than the previous 
inequities had been. Of course, human nature, even when redeemed 


- by grace, being what it was, there were some who could not adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. But as it was equally difficult 


for them to exemplify some of the Christian graces and thereby 
to put their Christian beliefs into contagious practice, their loss to 


the Christian forces were not so great as it seemed at first blush. 


The same general principles were also progressively applied to 
Chinese Christian workers, pastors, evangelists, etc. ‘While it was 


not desirable to reduce all to a dead level, the application of the new 
ideals to the conduct of the Christian churches of the city of Shanghai, 
set an example which rapidly spread to other places. Shanghai was 


treated as a single unit, with many parishes. There was a\tendency 
among pastors to exchange pulpits more frequently. As the whole 
human resources were pooled and regrouped, it became possible for 
the same staff to give more attention to special groups. The special 


- sporadic efforts to deal with the problems of the large concentration 


of students in the city became unified, and the services of the ablest 
intellectuals were available for the intelligentsia. . 

For the first time it was possible to apply some Christian strategy 
to the question of dealing with the large industrial population ac- 


—eessible to the churches. Relief work of every kind was coordinated, 


and the Christian community made it its business not only to take 


care of its own needy, but set a striking example to others in the 


outreach of sympathy and aid to‘the needy of all sections of the 
community. The new standards of community service won the con- 
fidence of many outside the church, and following the example set by 
the Salvation Army in its specialized forms of relief, the Christian 
forces were more and more utilized by the entire community as 


-almoners. Their zeal, intelligence, integrity and effectiveness won 
new friends daily, and their practcal display of the spirit of Christian 


love bore daily witness to the Truth by which they were guided. 
The legal aid department which was early established, furnished 
expert counsel not only to all departments of the church institutions, 


but also to church members, with the result that shortly it became 
| apparent that there was no occas{ for Christians to go to law 


against one another or their nei ors, and they were securing 
practically complete immunity from legal threats. A curious result 
was that the income of Christian lawyers from among the churches 
rose slightly, although their fees were reduced, becnuse their counsel 
on Christian principles was so acceptable as well as cheap, that it. 
became the practice to consult legal advice before people got into 
trouble and many difficulties and mistakes were avoided. 

In the new atmosphere there ceased to be many discussions of 
the old type about cooperation. Any person who had a new idea as 


to a better way of doing things felt that he could bring this idea to 


the central planning group with the assurance that it would be 
welcomed, examined sympathetically, and either tested, adapted, 
adopted or rejected after an intelligent appraisal. Open-mindedness, 
experimentation, and yet decisiveness characterized the thinking of 
this group. It was realized that not all plans, efforts or individuals © 
could be cast in one mould. As the of the Stroup 
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| was now at the disposal of all, and as the spirit of adventure was also 


in the air, it was not always assumed that a previous failure under 
other conditions invalidated the suggestion. As however, there were. 
as many impractical people about as before, it was necessary to 
greatly modify or reject many proposals which were stimulated by 


the new attitudes. 


The Shanghai Christian Federation was stirred to new vitality — 
by what was going on. It became more and more a center of fellow- 
ship between Chinese and foreign pastors, and other Christian 
workers. Its resources were greatly strengthened by the new com- 
binations. As all communions were working in complete fellowship, — 
all suffered or rejoiced together in the pains, .listresses or triumphs 
of the various groups in the total fellowship. A central register now 
became possible of the whole church membership. New facilities 
were available for getting in touch with Christians coming and going. 
A local church publication was set up in which all shared, and news 
of all the churches was published in it. This was made available 
to the literate membership of the’ church. While Christians were — 


not made to feel that they were goldfish in a bowl, news of illness 


or distress spread quickly, and ready sympathy brought aid. Better 
use was made of the visits of helpful visitors from outside, whether 


distinguished or humble. 


With this growing sense of complete brotherhood there arose 

a demand for a consumers cooperative which was quickly met. 

Practically the entire Christian community took advantage of this 

practical tool for living like Christians. This naturally improved 
the economic status of the entire group of over ten thousand people. 

Although ‘many of the advantages of the new planning were, 

in their last analysis, economic, the gréatest progress was made in) 

the spiritual realm. The widening brotherhood gave a new sense of 


- Christian solidarity, a new hope, a new courage. With the feelin;: 


that “we are hot divided, all one body we,” the, church could face 
its problems of greater extension with confidence that it would not . 


~ be undercut by: ‘divisions within its own ranks. There were no more 


competitive financial or evangelistic campaigns. The only competi- 
tion was in good works, all seeking to excel. The Shanghai-for-Christ 
campaign enlisted not only the lip-service but the best brains and 
the choicest time of Christian preachers, teachers and personal 
workers. The middle school and college staffs, united with the 
Christian Associations and the pastors in a common effort to spread 
the knowledge of Christ. Volunteers sprang up at call for the in- 
cidental tasks which accompany all such efforts. The result was an 
impact upon the city such as had never been possible for individual 


efforts to achieve. All available halls were pressed into service. As 


it was difficult owing to political conditions to get adequate space in 
the Chinese press, a Christian periodical was developed which began 
to circulate to a growing selected list of readers outside the Christian 
fellowship. The Christian Broadcasting station entered heartily in 
this movement and played a commanding part. The broadcasts 
brought in considerable demands for the literature being produced 


for all classes of the population, and_this was now produced in such 


quantities that manufacturing and istributing costs were greatly 
reduced. | 


“a 
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Christian Emphases Revealed at Tambaram 
EVA -M. SPICER | 


1 N his letter of request for an article on the Tambaram Con- | 


ference the Editor said it was necessary continually: to press 

for a greater representation of the women’s point! of view, 

“and went on to ask for an article on some aspect of Tambaram 
that seemed to be specially significant for China. — 


I have been wondering since whether these two could asia be 
combined into one article and whether there is a definite women’s 
point of view on such a Conference as Tambaram. I am not one 
of those who feel there is no such thing as the woman’s point of 


view. It seems to me that there often is a different angle of ap- 
_ proach, that the scene as viewed by a woman has a rather different 
perspective from that seen by a man; though I also believe that an - 


intelligent understanding of the difference, and a creative technique 


to give effective expression to that difference, and redress the balance 


of the world is one of the things which has not yet been worked 
out. For women have not yet learnt to educate themselves intelligent- 


-lyas women. But I also believe that whenever the true understanding 


of the mind of Christ is approached you get the masculine and 
feminine understanding of the situation in perfect proportion, and 
therefore the point of view gives satisfaction to both man and woman. 
I believe it to be profoundly true that in Christ there is neither 


male nor female, and that at the highest spiritual level differences _ 


disappear. | 

But I also believe that at every other level there are differences, 
and that these should be recognised, not (St. Paul notwithstanding) 
as inferior and superior, but as complementary; and that the right 


ordering of Christian institutions, and the impact of Christianity on. 


society should be worked out by men and women together, not, as in 
the past, by men alone. This it seems to me involves the granting 
of equal rights to women in the Church, not because necessarily 
it is best that they should do the same work as men. I think it is 
probably true that in the main their work shculd be differentiated, 
but because if men have decided from the beginning that there are 
certain things women can not do, you have made a rightful ordering 


on a complementary basis impossible, by deciding beforehand certain — 


limits, and thereby reducing women, whether you intend to or not, 
to an inferior position. I would go further and say that you. have 


ruled out the possibility of truly finding the mind of Christ on issues 


of fundamental importance, by leaving the mind and thought of 
women largely undeveloped, and therefore incapable of making a 


| creative contribution to the life and thought of the Church. 


In his small book on the Edinburgh Conference, Hugh Martin 


says, “It was also something of a mystery to find so few women 


delegates. Why do women take so small a part in the assemblies 
of the churches, when they do so much of their everyday work?” I 


cannot believe that. this is really a mystery to Mr. Martin. In an 


assembly composed largely of men ordained to the ministry, would 
you expect to find many women. Especially when it is remembered 


og: 
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that such important Church bodies as the Greek Orthodox, Episcopal, 
Lutheran, Methodist and Presbyterian do not admit women to full 
ordination, and in the case of the first three do not expect to do 


so. 
There are, of course, certain geniuses whom you cannot hold 
back, but the average woman may fail to make the contribution that 
she might, because of the inhibitions laid upon her. In this respect 
the majority of the Protestant Churches have signally failed. The 
Catholics may debar women from the priesthood, but in their religious 
orders women have their part with men, and in them many women 
of devotion and ability have been nurtured. The Society of 
Friends has an honourable record of granting full equality to women, 
and they have been rewarded, it seems to me, by the remarkable 
balance of their devotional life and practical service. But the average. 
Protestant Church in the past has largely kept women from the minis- — 
try, and has had no effective alternative plan for the fostering of the | 
religious genius of women (I am not forgetting the order of dea- | 
conesses established in some churches, but it is only relatively re-. 
cently that this has been a training with any intellectual standards). — 
So that -they have naturally tended to become servers of tables, 
which, however necessary and helpful, is not enough if the spiritual, | 
mental, and active life of the Church is to. be well-proportioned and 
There is, however, one movement within the Protestant Church . 
which has given an important part to women, and that is the modern 
missionary movement. Here they have--had full scope for all their 
energies and creative powers, and the results can, I think, be seen 
at such a conference as Tambaram. So that while on many of the 
questions discussed I do not believe that there was a distinctive 
women’s viewpoint, because of the realm in which they moved, I 
do think that Tambaram has a special interest for women, and a. 
word to speak to the rest of the Church on the subject of women. — 


The actual number of women delegates was small in relation 


to the total number of delegates, a little over 80 out of 450; but a 


much larger proportion than at either Oxford or Edinburgh, and it 
should be remembered, this was in a conference where the majority 
of delegates were from the Younger Churches, from lands where the | 
position of women has often been very backward, and where it might 
easily be expected that the women could still play only a small part. 
in the public life of the Church. What should the older churches, 
where Christ’s liberating influence for women has been known for 
so long, think of this? But while their numbers were small, they 
_ did for the most part take their part with equality and freedom in 
all the sectional discussions. They were full members of the Con- 
ference, not in any sense there as curiosities, nor as exhibits to 
remind men that such beings as women do exist... Moreover, there 
were references in several reports to the need of admitting women to 
the full ministry, and while naturally there was opposition expressed 
to this, it was clear that the overwhelming feeling of the Conference 
was on the side of allowing fuller privileges to women. It was also 
significant that those who expressed opposition or doubt were mem- 
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pers of the Older Church, from Europe and England. I believe that 
the overwhelming majority of the Younger Churches believe in the 
_ giving of a fuller place to women as the natural and Christian action. 
They are used to regarding Christianity as the liberator of women, 
whereas in the West it is unfortunately true that, due to the passing 
of time, Christianity has in some places become one of the more 
conservative forces, holding women back, or at any rate not doing 
what it should do to develop their latent resources. 


- Even at Tambaram one was conscious that it was in the main 
a man-run conference, but I doubt if there could be any other con- 
ference of the World Church in which women had so large a part, 
and were accorded such equal treatment as that held under the 
‘aegis of the puasionary movement and with the Younger Churches 
predominant. 
I have mentioned this point at some length, not simply because 
I am a woman, and it had special interest for me, but because I 
believe it to be symptomatic of one aspect of Tambaram which seems 
‘to me of vital importance. That was the very real regard for the 
rights and liberty of each individual. In the sections at any rate, 
where most of the work of the Conference was carried’ on, there 
was no dominance by one or two famous personalities; each one 
had a real opportunity to make their contribution, and scrupulous 
attention was paid to the point of view of the minority. In some 
aspects of the Conference there was doubtless necessary control from 
the executive, but in most places where that control was exercised 
to restrict freedom it seemed to me to take away from the best 
and most Christian character of the Conference. This real regard 
for personality, without respect of race, position or sex, this un- 
hampered freedom of discussion, this refusal to allow the majority 
‘to dominate the minority, all seem to be essential notes in the Chris- 
tian witness of to-day, and to be needed in China as well as else- 
where, For although China may still count herself as among those 
more fortunate nations of the world, where freedom of thought and 
discussion have not altogether vanished, and where the individual 
has not been completely submerged in the all-engulfing demands of 
the totalitarian state, yet there is no doubt that she, like the majority 
of the states of the world, and under terrible external pressure, is 
moving down the same path. Yet who will deny that reverence for 
personality, regardless of any distinctions such as race or sex, and 
freedom of thought are absolutely essential elements in the Christian 
witness; and that the Church should always bear them in mind, 
and be prepared to struggle for them? These things do not exhaust 
the Christian message, but they are essential elements in it, and on 
the whole the conference at Tambaram in its practice and its spirit 
bore witness to these things. =H 
‘Two other points which seem to. me of special significance for 
China ‘ were, first, the prophetic conception of the Church held by the 
Younger Churches, and, second, the deep note of conviction sounded 
by the Continental Churches that the ultimate responsibility is with 
. God, and that whatever efforts we feel called upon to make, we must 
lose sight of that. fact. 
| | 


| 
| 
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| In saying that the Younger Churehes have in see main a pro- 
phetic view of the Church, I am not wishing to suggest any contrast 
between prophetic and priestly function. There was, I think, no 
such opposition in the thinking of the Conference. There was indeed 


a very marked emphasis on the importance of and need for a far | 


fuller development of the worship of the Church. [| simply wish to 
emphasise the fact that the leaders, at any rate, of the Younger 
Churches think of the Church as being rightfully the liberator of 
persons from all forms of evil—personal, moral, social, political, etc., 
and have little sympathy or understanding with the point of view 
which is afraid that if the Church attacks the evils of the world. 
she herself will become secularised, and that in any case it is of 
no avail. This is undoubtedly the view of the leaders of the Chinese 
‘Church and in this matter they found themselves at one with leaders 
of the other Churches of the Far East and Africa. Even the Chureh 
of Japan, while it undoubtedly feels that there are certain political 
and international questions which it dare not touch, does think 


that it has a real responsibility to liberate from poverty and op. | 
pression the underprivileged multitudes of ‘their own land, as is 


witnessed to by such movements as Kagawa’s co-operative move- 


ment. .It is surely of real significance that the Younger Churches — 


should find so clearly here the Word of God for them, and it may 


be that a new unity will arise in the Church when it seeks together 


to carry out Christ’s words at the beginning of his ministry. 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he anointed me to preach good. tidings to the poor: 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind,  —_— 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 


To proclaim the acceptable year of the lord. ue 


rather than to stress the more purely ecclesiastical functions of the 


Church. 


In this realm the Pisiitite of China found: editremation for her own 


natural bent, at least as represented by her leaders at Tambaram. 
but another messag eof the Conference- was perhaps more in the 


nature of a corrective. In stressing the importance of the Church 


seeking in an active policy to establish the reign of God in all realms 


of life, it is very easy to fall into the error of looking to men, rather 
than to God, and to judging too much by the immediate results of 


the policy followed, which if not at once successful may change some 
Christians from flaming crusaders for righteousness into disillusioned 
cynics. It is the strength of those Christians, who are strongly 
gripped by the eschatological point of view (if they are not gripped 
to the point of complete immobility) that whatever the immediate 


outcome of their actions, they are not discouraged, for the ultimate 


outcome lies with God and not with them. To combine the prophetic 
belief in the necessity of translating the word of God into action 
against the evils of the day, and the eschatological belief in the 
ultimate supremacy of God is to be secure from falling either into 
the position of those who give up striving, because God will do it all, 
or from the easy discouragement of those who put too much faith 
in the immediate results of the activity of man. 
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_. There are sections of the Chinese Church, not in the main those 
represented at Tambaram, who need to think more of the responsibility: 
_ ef the Church to translate into action the eternal laws of a righteous. 
God; but there are other sections who, finding all eschatology a 
strange and repulsive world, turn away even from that abiding 
element, which reminds us of the primacy of God and not of man. 
Whichever section of the Church we belong to, Tambaram has a word 
for us. | 

Finally there can be no doubt that at Tambaram, as in any 
serious gathering of Christians the world over at the present time, 
it was realised that the suffering of multitudes of innocent people, 
and the rampant evil and idolatry of force and power calls the Church 
of this age to follow her Master to the Cross. Many already, the 
world over, are following that way in a very literal sense. A world 
that has maintained some standards of decency, has retained some 
sense of the abiding laws of righteousness, and has some sense of 
reverence for the powers above man, may be able to retain that 
decency through good will and good organisation, but a world that 
has renounced even lip service to the abiding moral laws, and in which 
nations flaunt their power in the face of God and man, can be re- 
deemed by nothing less than the Cross. China is still among those 
' nations who have not thrown over all restraints, perhaps it would 
be true to say that it is essentially the most law abiding and decent 
of all nations to-day, but even here there are forces that will inevitably 
make for ruthlessness and lack of restraint, especially if the war 
continues. And the Chinese Church, no less than other Churches, 
must be prepared to face suffering if she is, in this day and generation, 
to be true in word and deed to the life and spirit of her Lord. 


It is a great challenge—can it be met with a great response? 


_ The Chinese Co-operative Movement 
Y. S. DJANG 


| Formerly Executive Secretary, 
China International Famine Relief Commission 


III—A Planned Undertaking 


O many people, a co-operative society is but a cure. Others 
think it is perhaps a panacea. It is neither. It is an economic 
institution, serving a definite mission. In this country, it is 

. ' expected to play an important role toward the ultimate real- 
ization of Dr. Sun’s economic plan for the Republic as embodied 

in his People’s Livelihood Principle. Fired by a desire to seek freedom 

from economic oppression, co-operators since Robert Owen’s time 
have devised ways by which capitalistic exploitation was to be avoided 
without bloodshed. Growing out of this fundamental urge, the co- 


operative movement has found expression in practically all lines of 


economic endeavor. In company with state monopoly, it occurred 
to Dr. Sun that the co-operatives would form a fair basis for the 
distribution of the nation’s wealth. a 
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Though, as it actually is, a fundamental issue, clweetiation did 
not receive the attention it deserves till 1935. when the Ministry 
of Industry (now of Economic Affairs) started to extend the move- 
ment in a systematic manner under government auspices. After 
two years’ of consolidation, the country’s 50,000 co-operatives and 
those being formed at an estimated rate of 2,500 monthly are. today 
becoming the parts of a unified structure. "According to the present 
plan, unit societies are to associate themselves in the district unions 
- which in turn are to form the hsien bodies. Provincial and national : 
unions are to be placed in position in due course. 


Co-operatives are being formed not only for credit but for other 
activities as well. The general scheme in which the credit bodies are 
formed can be followed for organizing similar groups for a great 
varietv of purposes, such as the joint purchase of supplies, processing 
of raw products, transporting and disposal at the market of com- — 
modities, etc. The Chinese co-operative law classifies the co-operative 
enterprises into seven categories: credit, supplies, production, market- 
ing, consumers’, public utility and insurance. To carry out this 
program, the government has since 1935 appointed commissions in 
a,number of provinces or else designated officials whose duty it is to 
promote the movement in the areas concerned and grant registrations 
to societies that meet the legal requirements. In addition, the two 
financing institutions, previously mentioned, had been created. 


Nation-wide extension, as just indicated, calls for a clear division 
of labor so that interest and material resources might be applied to 
the maximum advantage. Accordingly, it was thought advisable 
to define the functions of at least five natural departments into which 
the task can be divided. First, the administrative aspects entailing 
legal consideration or having to do with legal technicalities form a 
natural group. To this belongs the important item of registration. 
Drafting and interpretation of laws and regulations, formulation of 
policy, programs, methods of procedure, etc. as well as outlining 
various standards and systems are other important functions to be 
discharged under this category. This is distinctly a government 


task. 

The actual field work or promotion involves four types of under- 
takings. The most obvious activity is to bring the movements to the 
people through lectures and other means by which the main points 
of the movement are explained to the people in a way that they can 
be grasped and led to formation of societies. In the absence of a 
better term, let us designate this type of work as propaganda. 


If successful, propaganda is followed by the details involved 
in the actual organization of new societies. This section of the path 
is named “organization,” being the aaeee. step in field work or actual 


promotion. 

Organized, a new society will ae a long time require the services 
of our enthusiastic extension worker. The inexperienced members 
and their officers need help in their effort to make the society work. 
Pure organizational matters, such as membership campaign, keeping. 
of account books, and business affairs, such as negotidning an external 
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. loan are utterly bewildering unless a guiding hand is forthcoming. 
We eall this form of service to the societies, routine direction. 


A fourth and all-inclusive form of aid made available to the 
co-operatives is known as assistance. This takes various forms from 
supplying of blank business forms to securing the registration from 
the government. But the most obvious as well as commonest request 
from the co-operatives is financial aid in the form of loans of capital 
funds or subsidies for running expenses. Under the latter heading, 
the usual practice has been the granting - a rather than 

making direct allowances in money. _ 


The remaining three major functions are research and informa- 
tion which enrich the knowledge of those engaged in this work ; field 
experimentation of untried methods prior to applying them in ex- 
tension; training of the working stam; the need for which is ap- 


parent. 


: Having thus divided the field, it is hipped that all parties in- 
terested in the movement may easily find the task they are best 
fitted to do. Furthermore, it is obvious that in selecting the task, 
the party concerned should first of all clearly fix in his mind the 
particular phase he contemplates to undertake as related to his 
personal interest, official position or facilities at his disposal. It is 
useless for him to allow himself to be stampeded by his enthusiasm 
to give preference to a task which should be done by someone else 
or which he cannot do as well. He is not advised to attempt to cover 
too large an area or to pioneer into an allied field before he is sure 
he has done his full share on his chosen task. For instance, a hsien 
magistrate should not venture to organize societies without doing his 
very best with the registration, which task is distinctly his. In the 
' same sense, a school is expected to prepare youth who will be engaged 
in the work later; a bank to finance the co-operatives with foresight 
and ‘consideration: a promotional agency should leave legal matters 
to the properly constituted authorities, ete. | 


| However, if an individual or a group co find it possible to 

do more than attending to the work properly belonging to his chosen 
field, it is quite feasible for him to volunteer his services in an allied 
phase of the work. 


In all cases, the interested senttin are odvinel not to decide upon 
a program without first consulting the provincial authorities, the 
Chieh Shih Ting or the co-operative Commission, as the case may 
be. As the affairs involved in connection with the movement are 
today quite specialized, it is important to observe that unless definitely 
arranged with the authorities beforehand, no program can be expected 
to succeed beyond the preliminaries. On the other hand, well co- 
- ordinated with the general scheme, private efforts can greatly benefit. 
the ound: by their participation which is heartily solicited. 


IV—Official Administration 


: Co-operation is a phase of the government’s reconstruction 
~~ that is being developed in aceeemansp with a well considered 
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and pre-conceived plan and is being carried out in an organized and © 
systematic manner. The co-operatives are to serve a definite purpose. © 


They are to develop the economic status of the people and to enhance 
production. An independent capital fund belonging to the masses 


is to be built up as a pre-requisite to the ultimate realization of the 


people’s livelihood principle. 
Aside from the fundamental policy whidh is daliteedion in the 


country’s co-operative laws and all the auxilliary regulations made 
thereunder, the government has since October, 1936, been following | 


certain administrative policies which not only lucidly clarified per- 


plexing questions of long standing but also unified into an entity the 


work done at different times under different conditions. | A gist of 
each of these policies is given below seriatim: 
1. Official efforts at extension shall in no way impair the quality 
_of co-operation as a popular movement. 


2. Government direction shall emphasize teaching the peopl) ii 
to manage their own affairs instead of doing things for them. | 


3. The nature of business engaged in by the societies shall be. 
determined by the members and no irrelevant object or pur- _ 


-pose shall be allowed to be served through the societies. 

4. The entire work is distributed in five sections: a. academic 
study; b. technical experimentation; c. training of personnel ; 
d. promotion; e. administration. 


5. “Promotion” shall include: a. propaganda: b. organization ; ae 


c. direction and d. assistance, notably financing. 


6. Unit societies shall first be formed. Regard shall be given 
to both quality and number. Unions shall be encouraged 


only as conditions permit. 


7. The promotional program shall be outlined by the govern- 


ment. 
8. These programs shall be so formulated as would dahtitbate 


toward the realization of the people’s livelihood principle and, 


at the same time, would meet the requirements of the present 
emergency. 
9. Private bodies are invited to participate in the application 
of the program mentioned in 7 above. 3 
10. Extension of the movement shall be undertaken by the local 
governments. 


11. The central government shall unify the movement by 
prescribing regulations, systems and standards for the 


guidance of the local officials and to assist them,by placing | 


at their disposal technical experiences, trained. personnel, 
and financial facilities. | 
12. The Chieh Shih Ting shall be the provincial official init 
with the co-operative work. Special commissions might be 
appointed when necessary, on consultation with the central 
authorities. 
18. The financing institutions may refuse to grant loans to 
*- societies that in their opinion are improperly formed and 


| 
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- may inspect the books of those societies to which they extend ~ 


loans. But, under no circumstance skall they for the purpose: 
‘of doing business in any way interfere with the internal 
working of the societies or the free. conduct of duties by the 


co-operative officials. 


14. Training of members shall be stl at instructing the 
| members in an elementary knowledge in co-operation so that 
out of the general membership, Come officers may be 
chosen for the societies. 

15. The closest co-operation should be senate by the movement 
with other programs for rural improvement, such as agricul- 
. tural extension; education, public health, local government, 

ete. | 
‘The working of these rules during the “wal two years have 
already produced wholesome effect. Earlier efforts (since 1923) 
having been thus consolidated, the country is able to proceed with 


the movement feeling quite confident of the result. While abiding | 


by these rules, the central authorities are bending their efforts toward 
a few projects that are considered to be of fundamental importance, 
A serious attempt is being made to focus all allied programs on the 
co-operative, thereby strengthening the co-operatives as well as 
assuring success of the various undertakings. These include scien- 
tific methods and educational projects which, hithertofore were 
carried out without mutual consultation resulting in a great loss of 
time and money. It is now hoped that a new way of approach may 
be found by these efforts at rural improvement through the co- 
operatives to reach the masses. 


Emphasis is also being on training ‘and 
standardization of promotional methods.. Along this line, a system 
of uniform accounting for the co-operatives and of auditing of their 
3 accounts have recently been developed. | 


The .country is as busy as ever in an effort to give the people 
a new economic footing. The war has done little to abate the zeal 
with which this work is being done in all the provinces including 
Yunnan and Hsikong which acquired her status as a province only 


this New Year’s Day. 


While the movement is being by the government, 
private participation is encouraged. By co-ordinated actions, the 
ultimate goal can be attained for those who are patient with this 
and other reconstruction measures. For those who are more practical 
minded, the co-operative movement should be taken as a proj ject that 
will bring permanent good. To promote it requires previous ex- 
perience and an understanding of the principles and methods. The 
Hu Tsu Sheh plan, however, produces quicker results as a remedial 
_ measure and has proven to be a natural prelude to co-operation. Its 
application is relatively a simple matter. | 
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YELLOW RIVER FARM REHABILITATION _ 
Loan Regulations for Mutual Aid Societies 


The purpose of loans is to help the farmers in economic improve- 
ment such as plowing and planting, fertilizers, seeds, animals, 
implements, repairing houses, etc. ete. | 


Loans will be issued only to those societies that are recognized 


by the C.I.F.R.C. or its offices. 


- The Society applying for loan should submit a forma) applica- 


tion to the C.I.F.R.C. or its offices for sending officers to inves- 
tigate and report. 


The C.I.F.R.C. may rete or reduce the amount of loan — 


applied for. Loan more or less than $500, sanctions should be 
obtained from the C.I.F.R.C. or its offices respectively. 
The contract for loan with the C.I.F.R.C. or its offices should 


be signed by at least three officers of the Society, whose succes- — 


sors will hold the responsibility for the loan. 

The C.I.F.R.C. may grant loans in instalments according to the 
needs of the Society, which should be recorded in the contract. 
Term of the loans will be determined according to purposes as 
follows: 

(a) One year: Buying seeds, fertilisers, etc. 

(b) Three years: Buying animals, implements, etc. 

(c) Five years: Repairing houses, digging wells, etc. 

Loans over one year should be repaid by instalments as follows: 
Term Instalments 


(Year) Ist year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year 5th year 


Two 40% 60% ) 

Three 25% 35% 40% 

Four 15% 25% 30% 30% 

Five 10% 209%... 26% 25% 


Loans may be repaid before due date indicated in the contract | 


in full or in part, the least amount being $20. 


‘The rate of interest should be 4% monthly for the first year, — 


1% addition for each subsequent years. 
Interest should be paid at least once a year. 


. Loans may be extended not more than six months by application 


one month before maturity, provided the necessity be caused by 
natural disaster. 
1% interest should be added for the extended period. 
2% interest should be added for the extended period if no 
formal application for extension has been received. 


Although a loan be extended, interest to date should be paid 


at once. 

When the purposes for a loan is contrary to thosé as indicated 
in the contract, the C.I.F.R.C. may withdraw it at once. 
Additional interest of 2% may be collected from members of 
the Society as the Society’s income against expenses. 


These rules should enforced when the 


Secretary. 
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“I Dipt into the Future” or When a United 
Church Speaks» 


JOHN HIND . 


( ‘ came to China as a very young man in the year 1902, and now, as my 
time here is drawing to a close, I have begun looking through papers etc. with 
a view to clearing up things for my successor, and I came across ae accompany- 
ing article which I wrote in my very early days. 

It has never been published. I thought of altering it alcnaliieas before 
sending it forward to you, but on second thought I decided that it would be 
better to send it just as I wrote it. It may help some other young missionary 


just beginning his career. Though I had almost forgotten about the article, - 


yet the thoughts contained in it have been an inspiration to me all through 
my missionary life.) 


FTER a day of heme’ toil I lay down weary, on my bed to 
rest, and fell asleep, and I dreamed, and in my dream I 
seemed to stand on the top of an exceeding high mountain, 
around me were many flowering plants and trees of wondrous 
luxyriance, around me too gathered many of the beasts of the field 
and I wondered that I had no fear as I beheld them draw near to 
me. Above me sang the birds and methought that their songs had 
_ never seemed so sweet before nor their plumage so gay. In heaven 
the sun shone out in all his splendour but he hurt me not. 


And as I looked out upon the world from my vantage ground, I, 
perceived that to me had been given a wondrous power of vision, so 
that I could look upon all the kingdoms of the world, and I thought 
that they had never seemed so fair. I could see mankind and his 
works, but‘ nought seemed to me familiar, for all men were joyful 
and full of labour, and I perceived that their work and their pleasure 
was to make the world more beautiful and more happy. I looked 
around me in vain for any signs of dissension or strife, for all men 
were labouring with one mind and towards one end nor could I discover 
one who was sick or who suffered any physical infirmity, sorrow or 
pain. My mind was filled with the strangeness of my vision, and I 
questioned with myself saying “surely I shall find some that are 
mourning for the dead” and I looked around and I saw that death 
indeed still claimed the children of men, but it brought no pain and 
it left no sting, yea, I beheld and lo, men were rejoicing at the passing 

of their friends as at some victory gained, and I turned SS ea 
, to the pomp and majesty of courts and thrones, but behold, these, 
too, had passed away for all men were together serving an invisible 
king and needed on longer a man to rule over them. 


: Everywhere I beheld marvellous contrivances, which were doubt- 

less the product of the skill and ingenuity of this happy race of man, 
but I could in no way understand whence their power came or what 
their several uses were, none were like those to which my waking 
mind has so long been accustomed. They worked silently and smooth- 
ly, nor were they a source of danger to man who had created them 


but even they, on the other hand, seemed to view with one enother 


in bringing blessings to the world. 


The ocean still rolled between the but did 


it rage. Its waves were most beauteous, and seemed like a dancing 


mirror of sunlight. Great vessels moved over the surface of the 
waters, propelled by some power which was too mysterious for me 

to comprehend, and these vessels were peated: with offerings and 
benefits sent from one land to another. 


And as I bethought me of my home, to which I have long been 
a stranger, I turned my eyes towards it, almost in fear, lest I 
should find that it had passed away, or that strangers dwelt there- 
in, but my bewildered gaze was fascinated by the sight of the same 
home with my loved ones still happy there. But what a change! 
Some were among them whom I had counted as lost to me. Some 
there were, whose infirmities had all passed away. Some who though 
aged, were happy as little children, some who were young seemed 
full of vigour, hope and enthusiasm, and one and all were altogether 
given up to the one great purpose which seemed to inspire the whole 
creation, the perfecting of our race and the world in. which we have 


our brief dwelling. 


Some long-familiar landmarks had i eared: for I saw no 
more the infirmary or the prison, the church or the almshouse, and I 


‘wondered if man had ceased to care for the souls and bodies of 


those in need, and then I remembered that nowhere had I seen any 


sign of need, and now I bethought me too that neither had I beheld 
any crime or sin. 


From the contemplation of these things my mind passed into | 


such ecstasies of wonderings, that I had wellnigh allowed the vision 
to pass away, when suddenly I became conscious of a Presence near 
me, and I thus addressed Him. “My Lord’’, I said, for indeed it was 
He, ““Whence are all these most wondrous visions, ‘and why are they 
granted to me?” and he answered and said to me “Brother I come 
from thy Father and My Father, from thy God and My God to 
show you the things which must surely come to pass. God hath 
said ‘Behold I make a new heaven and a new earth’ and you have 
this day looked upon His completed work.”’ And he continued thus 
to instruct me “Many centuries of toil have been spent, since I was 
crucified on Calvary, my faithful servants have laboured unceasingly 
towards an end which they could but imperfectly conceive, and by 
methods which they had not the knowledge to understand, but they 
believed my promise that I should be with them to the end, and they 
knéw that their duty lay in unquestioning obedience to My commands. 
The wonderful things which your eyes have been permitted to behold 
this day have been accomplished by the labours of My Holy Church. 
The task which I left to My church to accomplish, without the in- 
spiration of My visible presence was one with which the angels 
might shudder to be entrusted, for it was nothing less than the 
perfecting of a fallen race and ‘the bringing under the will of God 
of powers which lie beyond the senses of finite man, but with a 
marvellous faith the friends of My inearnation undertook the work, 
counting it joy and gladness when they were permitted to suffer 
for My name’s sake. 


“Great patience was needed for so great a work and this patience 
‘was learned in a school of affliction.: For many centuries every son 


of man had to pass through this school, for it was only by learning 
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to overcome the private trials that man could learn to overcome the 
great powers which were at enmity to the will of God, and it was 
only by overcoming pain, want and sin that he learned that the 
enemies of God were indeed vincible. i 

“The pain they suffered sometimes led man to question My power 
or My goodness, but progress is the great law of life, and the pain 


_ they suffered stimulated them to progress in learning and in power 
and now pain is vanquished as you see, and can vex them no more. 


“The finite mind of man led to other difficulties. None were 


there on earth who could fully grasp the truth of My teaching and 
it happened while some understood one part of that truth others 


were more fully convinced of another part and forasmuch as they 
could not for the time realize the essential oneness of all truth 
they were led into the danger of disputations the one with the other 
which caused some to sin, by despising or judging their fellow- 
believers but the spirit of enquiry into truth never flagged and as 
they advanced in realization thereof, they began to understand one 
another and to love one another, and work side by side for the 
salvation of the souls of men. . 

“Then came the period of most rapid advance in the progress 


_of My kingdom on earth. Many there were in the world who had 


not heard of the love of God for the man whom He had created, 
and many too who though they had heard, still clung tenaciously 


to their old beliefs, unable to understand the teaching of a divided 
Christ, their own old systems of belief seemed united and to some 


even satisfying, for even in these beliefs there was something of 
truth, and among their adherents were many who were truly seeking 
after God, though they knew it not. Is it then a marvellous thing 
that when my church began to speak with one heart and one voice, 


of one Church, one God and one Christ, the people of the world listened 
- In awe and wonder and began to enquire into the doctrine which my 


messengers proclaimed ? 

“Even yet there were difficulties and disappointments for my 
faithful ones, for they found that the enemies they had to fight 
were not flesh and blood, but great and hidden powers beyond their 
ken, but the love of God which burned in their hearts encouraged 
them to search deeply into the methods of those bold and hidden 
enemies, and fully assured of my presence with them they commenéed 
ina spirit of all-embracing love to make known even to the principali- 
Bod. and powers in the heavenly places the manifold wisdom of 

“The realization by the Church of its wide mission was the 
outcome of their love for God and for Me, and one by one My spiritual 
enemies were brought into subjection to the will of God, and with 
these powers working with My Church the task of making the earth 
a new earth, and the heaven a new heaven was soon accomplished. 
It is thus, that you are now able to look upon .a new earth, which 
is yet the same, where disease, tempest or strife can no longer hurt 
mankind, where strife and dissension can no longer divide nations or 
households, and where the powers of the air are working together in 
perfect harmony for the development of the mighty plans of God 


our Father. 
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“The voice is no more to be heard saying ‘know the Lord’ for 
all know Me from the least to the Greatest, no more are men called 
to put on the whole.armour of God for all their enemies are vanquished, 
I have come this day that death, which has long lost its power to 
burt or distress the sons of man, may itself die and be forgotten.” 

Then I knew that the Presence left me though I felt that my Lord 
was still near, and I heard the sound of a mighty and triumphant 
voice crying to the sons of man, “Rise up, rise up ye children. of 
men, the Christ giveth you life,” but the wonder of the voice, dnd 
of the visions which I then beheld were too great for me, and I 
woke from my sleep and behold it was a dream, but I prayed that 
the vision might never pass away, and that inspired by it I might 
go forth and proclaim to the whole creation the great messages of 
its invisible King whose name as revealed to me is “Infinite Love.” | 
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Church Unity* 
M. C. GARTON 


shaking the foundations and altering the whole aspect of 
human society. Old races are awakening, new races are 
tingling with adolescence; andthe younger generation, every- 
where ignorant, and untried though it be, is minded to take com- 
mand.” These words were written in the preface to the World Call 
in 1926. The Great War had shaken the nations out of their apathy 
and contentment with things as they are, and the League of Nations 
had been launched on a wave of popular feeling that war was a 
thing of the past, a form of barbarism which civilised man could no 
longer countenance. Henceforth the great civilised nations could go 
forward with their programme of raising the standard of living among 
themselves, developing the Arts, and carrying the priceless blessings 
of Christian civilisation to those unfortunate peoples who were living 
in ignorance and sin. The League of Nations was to be a great force 
‘ §n binding together the peoples so that they could unitedly carry out 
the secular side of this great mission, and many men dreamed of 
one great united Church that would bring ; about a great spiritual 
revolution over all the world. | 
Today we see the League of Nations, a discredited movement 
with no power to check the programmes of great nations; war is 
‘raging in Spain and the Far East and the whole of Europe is being 
turned into one great armed camp in preparation for a holocaust 
that may destroy Western civilisation, or at least set it back for 
decades. The early optimism and confidence of fifteen years ago 
has given place to a dread of what the future may bring forth. When 
I was in England two years ago I was astounded at the almost un- 
iversal conviction that we must bend all our efforts towards rearma- 
ment so that when the war does start we shall be prepared. The 
great men of today are those who can inspire their peoples with 


his G REAT movements, volcanic in their force and extent, are 
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an overwhelming enthusiasm for the development of their own 
nations as a great secular power dominating all others. The proud 
shall inherit the earth and the meek be made low; injustice and war 
have kissed each other and lies shall flourish out of the earth. 


What has the Church to reply to these ideologies? Is she ready 
to close the gaps in her ranks and march forward with united zeal 
to grapple with the common enemy? The last few decades have 
seen conference after conference, culminating in Oxford and Edin- 
burgh in 1937 and Madras in 1938, but as Dr. F. J. Hall said in 1930 
“The progress really achieved is that of only a few scholars in 


conference. It is one with which the vast majority of their co- 


religionists have not caught up.” It seems to me that the one great: 
fault of the League of Nations was that the leaders were far ahead 
of public opinion and therefore could not carry the people with them; 
and the same is true of the conference on Faith and Order. As 


I read through the report of the Edinburgh Conference the thing 
that struck me most forcibly was the necessity for understanding the 


other man’s point of view, and this must be done by both scholar 
and layman. When I was in California three years ago I attended a 
conference of the World Student Christian Federation, and in the 
group which was discussing the nature of the Christian message 
was an American Baptist minister who felt that the most important 
thing was to examine critically the Gospels in order to find out 
which words were actually spoken by Our Lord and separate them 
from the comments and ideas of the Evangelists; and the Chairman 
of the German Student Christian Movement who followed along the 
lines of Karl Barth in trying to emphasise the greatness and 
transcendance of God and the littleness of man. These two men 
were so far apart that they spent hours trying to find some common 


--basis. It is possible to understand to a certain extent the attitude 


of these two men by studying their background. The American was 
living in a country of free thought and free speech where you can 
hold what religious views you like, whereas in Germany a man’s 
religious views must not conflict with the State or he will be punished, 
as.is evidenced by the fact that many pastors are in prison and the 
German Student Christian Movement has been abolished by the 


State. 

It seems to me quite clear from the various conferences that 
have been held that the amount of agreement between the Churches 
is very small; but that the leaders themselves are realising more 
and more that they tend to emphasise one aspect of the Christian 
truth to the detriment or exclusion of others, and therefore I wish 
today to examine some of the aspects by the dialectic method of 


thesis, antithesis and synthesis. My first thesis is the emphasis 


put by one school of thought on authority in the Church. To them 
it seems quite clear that God taught the Jews the fundamentals of 
religion and then sent His Only-begotten Son into the world to 
found the Christian Church which has been guided ever since by 
the Holy Spirit. As Our Lord appointed the Apostles to be His. 


- guecessors as the Head of the Church, so they in their turn appointed 


others under the guidance of the Holy Spirit until the present day. 
These leaders of the Church were guided by the Holy Spirit to 
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develope Christian theology so that as the Church grew it came 
to understand more and more of the Nature of God and His purpose 
. for man in the world. If any man put forward some new doctrine 
he must submit it to the judgement of the leaders who under divine 
guidance were able to decide whether it was true or false. As 
time went on however many men began to feel that the leaders of 
the Church were misusing their authority and living immoral lives, 
so they began to question the nature of authority, and as they be- 
lieved the authority of the Church had been discredited by the evil 
lives of the Church leaders so they began to seek for an authority 
in the Bible. This however was unsatisfactory as each man inter- 
preted the Bible in his own way, and so the final authority was the 
individual’s conscience or intellect, and we have the antithesis of 
Church authority in absolute freedom of the individual to believe | 
what he likes. This resulted in the founding of innumerable sects, 
and in many cases the denial of the Divinity of Our Lord. To some 
of us this position seems intolerable so we seek for a synthesis 
which will retain authority in the Church as the Body of Christ 
and yet enable the individual to have freedom of thought. ~ 


Closely allied to these theories are the theories of corporate and 
individtial salvation. To some, God chose the Jewish people to be 
His people, and although individual Jews might be evil yet the _ 
that they were members of the Chosen Race was sufficient to ensure 
their salvation, whereas the Gentiles had no hope of salvation. 
Likewise Our Lord called the Apostles to be His followers, and these 
in their turn baptized and confirmed new members, thereby making 
them members of the Body of Christ. The Church was the Body of 
Christ, and therefore outside the Church there is no salvation. . Each 
member is a part of the Body of Christ obeying the Head which is 
Christ, and therefore cannot say to another member “I have no need 
of thee. ” As Our Lord commanded us to love our neighbours as 
ourselves so it is impossible for us as individuals to be saved unless 
we are bringing others with us. It is not for us to judge others 
as God is the Judge. Our duty is to love others, and if we find we 
cannot remain in the same Church with others then that shows 
our love to be deficient. On the other hand some felt that the 
confines of the Church were too narrow, and they were prevented 
from carrying out their individual, spiritual development, so they 
broke away from the parent Church and formed separate churches. 
Here again we need a synthesis which will combine the corporate. 
aspect of the Church as the Body of Christ, and at the same time 
provide the individual with ae —e"- for his individual | 
spiritual development. 


Another synthesis which seems to me to be desirable is that 
between the spiritual gospel as stated in Our Lord’s command that 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
mind, with all thy soul and with all thy strength;” and the Social 
Gospel as stated by Our Lord “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” The thesis was that this world is evil and therefore we 
should train our souls so as to‘be free from the pleasures and pains 
of this world, and this could be done by becoming a hermit or 
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entering a monastery. where the flesh was continually mortified, so 
that when the time came we could gladly shuffle off this mortal ‘coil 
and enter into eternal bliss. As opposed to this many men believed 
that God had created this world for our use, and therefore we should 


bend all our efforts to providing all men with the riches of this 


world so that they could enjoy the intellectual and aesthetic treasures 
that God had given us. This however leaves many of us unsatisfied 


as we feel it does not answer the problem of suffering or explain the 


necessity for the Cross, moreover we are only on this earth for about 


70 years and we are unprepared for the eternal future, so that we 


require a synthesis which helps our spiritual development as eternal 
children of God and enables us to use all the riches of this world. 


Another synthesis which seems to me desirable is that between 


the priestly and the prophetic view of religion. By the priestly view 


I mean that which conserves all that Christians have learnt in the 


past, and uses the riches of devotional worship which we have 


inherited from our ancestors. To some this attitude hinders the 
Holy Spirit from teaching us the newer riches of spiritual life which 
hitherto have been undiscovered, and we wish to be released from 
the dead hand of tradition into a newer and fuller life. Moreover 
the priestly tradition tends to tie all Christian teaching in the. 


hands of the authorised ministers of the Church, so that the Jayman 


is denied the possibility of helping others with the spiritual doctrines 
with which he is inspired. A synthesis of these two views would 
slough: off the dead hand of tradition, providing an opportunity for 
the prophetic voice to be heard; while at the same time checking 


any tendency for the Church to be carried away by a temporary _ 
popular movement which would leave its members disheartened when | 


its falsity is exposed. Closely allied to this synthesis is one which 


 Yecognises that salvation is partly dependant on grace from God and 


partly on man’s efforts. These two views were brought out clearly 
in the controversy between Augustine and Pelagius. Augustine was 
bad man who was convinced that he was forced to become good 

y the grace of God, whereas Pelagius believed that he was good 
because he wanted to become good. Both these views are still com- 
mon the Church, and therefore it is that there is 
in bot 


My last desideratum is a synthesis between scholarly theology 
and a simple faith, and this is one which is probably the most difficult 
to resolve. I believe that God has given us brains that we may 


use them in trying to solve the riddle of the Universe. All the 


scholarship that man can command. should be utilised in trying to 
discover the nature of God and His purpose for man in the world. At 


the same time the majority of men cannot spare the time even if they 


have the ability to delve into the depths of theology, and if we 
believe that Jesus Christ came to save all men, then His gospel 
should be capable of understanding by the simplest mind. We cannot 
say that only the great scholars who have a right understanding of 
the mysteries of God can be saved, but yet we must recognise asa 
value of his researches. 


| 
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‘In conclusion I believe that a united Church ana be able to 
include those who find their highest inspiration in High Mass, in 
the silent service of the Society of Friends or in a popular evangelical 
service, and therefore it should include the Roman branch of the 
Catholic Church as well as the Society of Friends, and then will the 
wounds in the Body of Christ be healed. May I close with a prayer 
used by Archbishop Temple. “O Blessed Jesu, love and truth of 


God incarnate, cleanse us from all that hinders or distorts our . 


vision of Thee. So fill us with trust in Thee that we cease from 
our striving and rest in Thee. Thou Light of the world, so shine 
in our hearts that the rays of thy brightness, now known to us in 


our separation, may be gathered into the pure radiance of Thy glory © 


manifested through us in our unity in Thee. Thou Lamb of God, 
that takest away the sin of the world, wash our spirits clean fro 
sin. By the mystery of thy Holy Incarnation, by Thine agony and 
bloody sweat, by Thy Cross and Passion, by Thy glorious resurrection 
‘and ascension, and by the coming of the Holy Ghost, unite us with 


Thyself and in Thyself one with another, that we may be one with 
and in Thee as Thou art one with the Father, that the world may 


believe that Thou art its Saviour, God blessed for ever.” | 


The World Christian and the 
Modern World 


KIANG WEN-HAN_ 


T is a real pity that the modern world is wincel the snittthenis 
of what we conceive as a World Christian Community. In the 
first place, the modern world has lost its universal character. 
The movement towards universalization of mankind seems to 

be vanishing. ‘The present tendency is to split the modern world into 
various segments and camps on the basis of state, blood or class 


- interests. Secondly, the modern world is by no means Christian. | 


- The myth of the Christian West has long been exploded by the last 
European war. We are all confronted with forces of secularization 


which are a definite denial of the Christian faith. For them man | 


is the measure of all things and human achievement comes above 
everything else. Thirdly, the modern world has no real community. 
There are “communities” based on false ideologies and in these 


communities, the worth of the individual is submerged in the domina- 


tion of some collectivity. Men are treating each other with suspicion 
and fear. The primordial confidence between man and man is no 


longer found in modern communities. Exploitation and oppression . 


‘between communities are now rampant. 
The modern world is in a real “crisis.”” There are three general 
tendencies which should be noted in this connection. The first is 


the bankruptcy of. the peace movement. Many nations went into the 
first great war with the hope that when that war was ended, peace 
and justice could be brought to mankind forever. Forty-one million. 


lives of soldiers and civilians were sacrificed to “‘make the world safe 
for democracy.” As soon as the war was over, laudable attempts. 


@ 
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were made towards international organization and collective security. 
Liberalism and pacifism were thick in the air. , Various international 


treaties were entered into by the nations of the world to insure. | 
“the firm establishment of the understandings of international law — 
as the actual rule of conduct among governments,” “the maintenance 
of justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the 
dealings of organized peoples with one another,” and the settlement 
or solution of all disputes or conflicts solely by pacific means. The 
events of the recent years since the Japanese aggression in Manchuria 
have shown that these were but uncashable cheques and that after 


all, “Civilization is but skin<deep.” The Japanese aggression in 


China, the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, and the Fascist intervention 
in Spain have gone on unchecked. Moral principles are subordinated 
to political expediency. Even when war is already in its full swing 
in China involving the deaths of thousands of people and the flagrant 
violation of various international agreements, we still seem to be 
unaware of its existence and its implications for other parts of the 
world. We are shocked by the indiscriminate massacres from the 
air, but we lave lost our courage and desire to act. 


The second tendency in the modern world is the rise of Fascism. 
In general, we may say that there are four outstanding character- 
istics of Fascism. First is the glorification of the State. In Fascist 
countries, “everything is for the State, nothng outside the State, 
nothing against the State.” The State is held as the ultimate author- — 
ity which claims the whole of our lives. The second is the rule of 


a dictatorship. This dictatorship may be . expressed through a 


leader such as in Italy and Germany, or a minority clique in power 
such as in Japan. Democratic methods are replaced by regimenta- 
tion, censorship, secret police, and concentration camps. The third. 


is the deification of military power. In Japan, the Army proclaims 


that the primary aim of the State is not the welfare of the people but 
the development of military power. Rudolph Binding of Germany 
defines National Socialism as “a religion of the ability to bear arms,” 
Mussolini claims that “Book and rifle make the perfect Fascist.” The 
fourth characteristic is the necessity of keeping the whole nation 
constantly in a state of fear. In order to accomplish that, the 


Fascist countries often seek for trouble abroad. This has been true 


with Japan in China, Italy in Ethiopia and Spain, and Germany in 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. 


The third tendency in the modern oa is the new wave of 
“realism” and “power politics.” It is still a world in which .we find 
“might is right” and “to the victor belongs the spoils.” ‘Nobody 

wants war but everybody is preparing for it. Ten billion dollars 
& year are being spent in world arming. Several countries are 
spending more than half of their government budgets in armament. 
The main reason is that the pacific methods can no longer prevail 


In international politics and that. military power is the only thing 


that commands fear or respect from others. Our modern world has 
thus, consciously or unconsciously, embarked on the path to its own 
destruction. Unfortunately, the weaker countries have become the 


Victims of the aggressor States. The so-called peace-seeking nations 
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_ are trynig their best to avoid any directly quarrelsome issues with 
the aggressive States, and in those issues which cannot be avoided, 

are ready to give way, even at the expense of dignity and of more 
tangible sacrifices. They assume an attitude of neutrality to the end 
of holding themselves aloof from all conflicts arising between other 
‘countries. At the same time, they are making feverish attempts 
to strengthen their defence forces so as to reduce the likelihood of 
direct aggression against themselves, and to arrest the conflagration 
already spreading in other parts of the world. But if the dreaded 
menace of war can be warded off, they feel, weaker States may ne- 
sacrificed and refractory States may be tolerated. 


On the international scene, we have seen then the alles 
of the peace movement, the rise of Fascism, and the new wave of 
“realism” and “power politics. ” What can we as a minority Chris-. 
tian movement do to avert the inevitable and to foster the reality 
of a World Christian Community? If we take the World Christian 
Community seriously, we are bound to think of our responsibilities 
to the world at large. It would, of course, be presumptuous to say 
that we can short-circuit history and stop the next world war. But 
we can.certainly proclaim “the Lord’s year of favor” even in a time 
of crisis. What then are some of our fundamental tasks in the | 


modern world? 


First, our primary task is to do the Will’ of God. “It is not 
everyone who says to me ‘Lord, Lord!’ who will get into the Realm 
of Heaven, but he who does the will of my Father in heaven.” The 
World Christian Community is a community of faith. It is a com- 
munity grounded in the belief that the Will of God is bound to 
prevail in spite of the ups and downs in history. It is in the nature 
of the universe that justice and love will triumph over the petty 
designs and machinations of man. The job of a Christian is to 
seek this Will and put it to work in all the areas of life. Many of us 
have marvelled at the selflessness of the Communists in China. 
Recently, a Chinese Communist theorist has mentioned two reasons 
to account for this spirit of selflessness. First is that the 
Communists understand, accept, and cooperate with the trends of 
history which work for non-exploitation and a classless society. 
Selfish designs which do not come in line with the trends of history 
are thus eliminated. The second is the existence of a Communist 
Party which helps to correct any mistakes or signs of selfishness. 
We Christians talk too glibly of the brotherhood of men and forget 
that this brotherhood is not real unless we are doing the Will of God. 
This realization came to me most poignantly during my trip to Japan 
last year. In spite of the fact that I could never reconcile myself 
to the ruthless aggression of the Japanese militarists in my country, 
I felt a sense of affinity with the Christian students in Japan and 
found that I could talk in complete trust with them. It was during 
that trip that I discovered that the famous saying of Confucius, 
“Within the four seas we are all brothers,” was not true. The simple 
fact is that in the modern world today we are not treating each other 
as brothers. But as Christians, I affirm that in Cet. we can all 


become brothers and sisters. 
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The brotherhood of man is therefore. rooted in the fatherhood 
of God. Only when we are doing the Will\of God can we truly 
regard each other as brothers. Jesus said on one occasion that 
“Whosoever shall do the Will of God, the same is my brother, and 
my sister, and mother,” and on another occasion, that, “He who 
_ Joves father or mother more than me is not worthy of me; he who 
loves son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me; he who 
will not take his cross and follow after me is not worthy of me.” 
Thus, the talk of brotherhood is not an easy or a wishy-washy affair. 
It requires a definite commitment to seeking first the Kingdom of 
God even at the risk of alienating our own beloved circles and of 
sacrificing certain fixed sets of values. If we are really prepared 
to take up the Cross, we are then free to dictate our own way of 
life and demonstrate ‘to the world at large that the Will of God is 
something worth living and dying for. The brotherhood of man 
enters into a deeper level of reality when the truth of God is 


vindicated. 
The second task of the World Christian Community is to assert 
our moral responsibility in a time of crisis. We must realize that 
we are actually Christians in an un-Christian world. Because of our 
own lack of faith and because of the gigantic proportions of evil in 
the modern world, the sense of futility and powerlessness is over- 
whelming. N evertheless, God is always fighting with evil. Christ- 
ianity is a religion that disturbs us all the time. It does not just 
give us peace and consolation; it also puts us in a state of constant 
tension with the drift of social and political affairs. “Think not 
that I came to send peace on the earth. I came not to send peace 
but a sword.” In the time of international conflict and bloodshed, 
- our moral responsibility is two-fold. On the one hand, we must have 
_ the courage to condemn evil, and on the other hand, we must have 
the graciousness to reconcile with people who are caught in the evil. 
- But as Paul says, “Let love be without hypocrisy. Abhor that which 
is evil and cleave to that which is good.” lLét us learn to love our 
enemies, but let our love be not alienated from truth. We must not 
be afraid of calling a spade a spade. If the World Christian Com- 
munity is of any meaning at all, it must serve as the conscience 
of the world. There must be some objective basis for right and 
wrong. We cannot be neutral when the question of right and wrong 
is involved. So long as we can ascertain the right and wrong in a 
situation, our conscience cannot keep from being disturbed, and we 
must not refrain from voicing our opposition to the wrong and working 
for its eradication. The stand which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
took on the Sino-Japanese issue is a good illustration in this con- 
mection. He was warned by the Anglican Church in Japan not to 
chair a mass meeting in London protesting against the Japanese 
bombing of open cities in China. Despite this warning, the Archbi- 
shop turned up at the meeting and made this remark, “Even between 
friends conscience cannot be silenced.” 

But our moral indignation must be coupled with an endeavor at 
reconciliation. We may feel constrained to voice our condemnation 
of evil, but we will never forsake our kinship with our fellowmen. 
: Especially in a complex society like ours, —? are often caught 
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in some evil that is beyond their control anid far from their own 
choice. As Christians, we believe that individuals are of infinite 
worth and are full of potentialities. A friend of mine who has 
recently made a visit to the Chinese Communist area in the North- 
‘west, has said to me that he was deeply impressed by the things 
‘he had seen, such as the simple life of the leaders, the wonder- 
ful organization of the people, the enthusiasm for the building of 
a new social order among the soldiers and students, but one thing 
he found was lacking. It was the lack of confidence towards other 
men. He was everywhere treated with suspicion and distrust. In 
the Communist society individuals are summarily wiped out if they 
are regarded as endangering the welfare of the collectivity. Herein 
lies the unique contribution of Christianity. _In the time of inter- 
national conflict, the World Christian Community insists that one | 
of its main jobs is to keep the lines of communication open so that 
the solidarity of our fellowship will not be impaired, and that. the 
_ forces of healing should be kept alive for the whole time between 
hostile countries. It is an extremely difficult task- especially when 
it is to be done alongside of our fight against evil. But it is an 
inescapable duty of the World Christian Community. | 


The third task of the World Christian Community is to bear 
one another’s burdens. When war is on, it is then academic to discuss 
whether war is right or wrong. You may say that war is evil and 
therefore even-armed resistance is wrong. But in a country ‘like 
China where you find that, in the face of the ruthless aggression 
of the Japanese militarists, enslavement is the only alternative to 
‘armed resistance and that the predominant majority of the. popula- 
tion has no knowledge of the Christian religion whatsoever, our 
preaching of pacifism would be utterly of no avail. As a Chinese 
saying goes, “Distant water cannot extinguish an immediate fire.’” 
No Chinese likes war, but war is forced onthem. As a matter of fact, 
the Chinese tradition has always been pacifist, and even during the 
last few months there has been shown an enthusiastic response to the 
international peace campaign. But real and and permanent peace 
must be based on justice. Collective security must be a security for 
all against war and for each against aggression. 


St. Paul likened the World Christian Community to the “body 
of Christ.” “God has tempered the body together, with a special 
dignity for the inferior parts, so that there may be no disunion in 
the body, but that the various members should have a common 
concern for one another. Thus if one member suffers, all the members 
share its suffering; if one member is honoured, all the members share 
its honour.” The real contribution of a World Christian Community 
in a time of crisis is for its members to identify themselves with the 
suffering and the oppressed. It requires sensitivity, imagination, 
and resolution. When I was in America this time, I heard a negro 
speaker speaking about the problems of a negro. He said that you 
can never fully understand the sufferings of a negro unless you are 
a negro. In the same way, you can never fully understand the suffer- 
ings of the Chinese in these daily reports of the Japanese extensive 
bombings in China unless you regard it as a common concern and 
share spiritually in it. Recently the Chinese Government has lifted 
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‘the ban on religious education in primary schools. It id a definite 
expression of the Government’s appreciation of what the Christian 
missionaries have done for the protection of Chinese men, women 
and children in the occupied areas. Such efforts of identifying them- 
selves with the suffering Chinese in a time of trouble are worth 
more than years of preaching through the pulpit. The World 
Christian Community can never be a reality unless we are all prepared 
to drink the cup that Jesus drank in His day. 


~The World’s Student Christian Federation is a gopd working 
model of the World Christian Community. It is a source of in- 


.. spiration to many of us. In a crisis like that existing between China 


and Japan today, it is the only thing that makes sense in the thunder 
of machine-gun fire and air-raids. It is the only thing which pre- 
serves our sanity and gives us hope in the face of immense horrors 
and sufferings. Let us all join hands in the Federation and do our 
bit in holding the world together. We should never let the World 
Christian Community pass by as a word of eacape from the! terrible 
tensions and realities in the modern world. 


A Year of College Library Activities in War-Torn 
_ East China. An Experiment in Cooperation 


BY V. L. WONG ( EMER) 


Librarian, St.:.John’s University, Shanghai, China. 


| T has been remarked by frequent observers that recent Japanese 
| aggression in China has taken many forms. To be sure, the 
Tl unceclared Sino-Japanese war of 1937, like all wars, is guilty 
of many unpardonable sins. The indiscriminate aerial bomb- 
ing of such cities as Shanghai, Soochow, - Nanking, Hangchow, 
3 -Hankow, Wuhu, Wuchang, Canton, and other places in the interior; 
-has brought many calamities to cultural and educational institutions 
in the whole of China, but especially to those along the coastal 
provinces. The library which has been an instrumental agency in 
- the intellectual development of the country during the last two de- 
-cades has not escaped from the sufferings of the time. — 


A year of college library activities in war-torn East China is in 
lar ge measure a history of the year’s work of Low Library, the 
| University Library of St. John’s University, Shanghai, which, since 
the beginning of the school year of 1937-38, has been functioning 
as the joint library of the six East China Christian colleges—Ginling 
College and University of Nanking, Hangchow Christian College, 
Soochow University, University of Shanghai and St. John’s Univer- 
sity—which have been carrying on the whole or part of their work 
in the International Settlement of Shanghai on account of the war. 
Though Ginling CoNege and the University of Nanking have since last 
summer moved-to west China, the work of the other four associated 
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institutions has been going on with even greater vigor and cooperation 
since the fall term of 1938. A glance at the statistics of the library 
taken during the first year of cooperation has revealed the fact that 
the past year has been most eventful in the history of the Low 
Library. By way of introduction, a brief review of the events leading 
to the formation of the joint library of the Associated Christian 
Colleges in Shanghai is presented here. 

Two months after the hostilities in Shanghai had begun, plans 
were made to move part of the general reference collection and the 
reserved books to town where the work of St. John’s University was 
to be carried on in temporary quarters in the Continental Emporium 
‘building amidst the busiest thoroughfares of trade in the International 
Settlement of Shanghai. When the fall of Soochow, Nanking, 
Hangchow, and other cities followed in rapid succession in the winter 
of 1937, all of the other East China Christian colleges also moved to 
Shanghai and began their work there. At the request of these 
colleges which had not been able to move out any of their books, 
St. John’s University generously placed its books and other facilities 
at the disposal of other Christian institutions, and the expansion 
plans of the St. John’s war-time library in town to become a joint 
library for the use of the six East China Christian colleges and 
universities were matured in January, 1938, with the appointment 
of a joint library committee composed of the St. John’s Librarian, 
Mr. E. H. Cressy of the Council of Higher Education of the China 
Christian Education Association, and Prof. M. E. Votaw, the Re- 
gistrar of St. John’s University and member of the University 
Library Committee. The administration of St. John’s University 
has placed tl@ services of the Low Library staff at its disposal to 
take responsibility for the operation of the Joint Library. | 


The Joint Library at the beginning occupied the whole of the 
spacious hall of the Van Wan Doo Club of the St. John’s University 
Alumni Association. Limits of space have restricted it to reference - 
and reserve books, though both faculty and students are allowed to 
borrow other books from the central stacks at the University Librarv 
on the Jessfield campus. Following the examples of Harvard and 
' the New York Public Library, the Joint Library has adopted the 
system of guard at the entrance. Identification cards were issued 
to both faculty and students of the associated institutions. Readers 
on entering the library are requested to show their identification cards 
and their books are examined when they leave. The reading room 
was at first open daily on weekdays from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., but the 
- hours were later shortened to 6 p.m. in the evening owing to ex- 
ceptionally few readers making use of the library after the late. 
afternoon hours on account of the general epeetived conditions of the 
community. | 

Since last September, a branch reading | room has been opened 
on the sixth floor of the same building to relieve much of the con- 
gestion both for books and for readers. A faculty reading room 
has also been added for the general reference use of the faculty 
members from the four associated institutions, and private books and 
_ Magazines from a few members of the faculty have made up the 
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special reference collection contained in the, room. The Assgciation 
of Christian Colleges has provided special funds for the purchase of 
certain additional books, and make a grant to cover part of the cost 
of operating the joint library. Six additions have been made to the 
library staff, two of whom are the librarians of Hangchow Christian 
College and Soochow University respectively and one of whom was 
until the war librarian of Ginling College and is now cataloger of the 
joint library. The additional staff members are being incorporated 
into the St. John’s organization. | 


During the year, the Hangchow Christian College has succeeded 
-in bringing 2,000 books from Hangchow, and Soochow University has 
brought 8,000 from Soochow, 2,500 of which have been selected for 
use. Towards the.end of the year, the University of Shanghai also 
succeeded in bringing 20,000 books from the long devastated campus 
at Yangtzepoo, about 5,000 volumes of which have been selected for 
use and are in the process of cataloging.* ‘The books, which have 
arrived, have been placed in the stack rooms on the St. John’s campus, 
where special shelves have been provided. The needed books are | 
carried back and forth, to and from the St. John’s campus, on the © 

college bus, which is a passenger car for the St. John’s University 
staff but is also serving as a kind of book truck for one of those 
travelling libraries commonly seen in America. 


Up to date (March 31, 1939), the Library has cataliwed 2,101 
books from Hangchow, 2.584 from Soochow, and 1.057 from the 
University of Shanghai, 157 books for the faculty reading room, and 
414 books for the joint library which were newly purchased from a 
common fund. The cataloging of these books and placing them on 
the shelves is being pushed as rapidly as possible. St. John’s has 
also placed its library of 140,000 volumes, together with all of its 
facilities, at the disposal of the Associated Christian Colleges. The 
books of the other institutions are going into the St. John’s stacks 
and the cards, numbering to date over 12,500 cards, are being made 

out into a separate joint library catalog, similar to the union catalog 
that can be found in most of the. sizable American college and un- 


| iversity libraries. 


From February 23, 1938, to January 29, 1939, a period of two 
academic semesters and one summer session, the two Joint Library 
reading rooms had admitted 159,810 readers, averaging about 800 
readers each day with the exception of Sundays, holidays, and other 
days of the school year when the work of the associated institutions 
- was not in full session. The average number of readers per day 

during holidays when the reading room was open from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. was 212. The record of attendance showed that the number 
of readers per day who used the main reading room during the 
morning hours more than doubled those for the afternoon hours. 
The attendance in the brahch reading room was almost even between 
morning and afternoon hours, though there were — few more 
: readers using the library in the morning. 


“Though ‘the libraries have saved most of their book collections, all card 


The opening of the branch reading room on the sixth floor in 
the fall has not only relieved much of the congestion in the main 
reading room that had become a problem, but it also has made pos- 
sible a separation of all books reserved for science courses from 
those books reserved for arts courses. All books reserved for science 
courses offered by the four colleges hitherto placed in the main reading 
room are now found in the branch reading room. A further separa- 
tion of the congested rbading body was made by placing all books 
reserved for Hangchow and Soochow courses (science and non-science) 
in the branch reading room, thus leaving only those books reserved 
for non-science courses offered at Shanghai - St. John’s in the main 
reading room on the fourth floor. 


During the year, over 600 volumes of general a ee books 
_ have been placed on open shelves for general use in the main reading 
room, and about 3,600 volumes of reserved books have been placed 
on reserved shelves for class use. Another collection of about 1,200 
volumes of general reference books, mostly bound volumes of scientific 
periodicals, and over 1,500 volumes of reserved books have been 
placed on the shelves in the branch reading room, thus making a 
total of about 1,800 general reference books and about 5,100 reserved 
books, or a grand total of about 7,000 volumes of books placed in 
the two reading rooms during the year for the use of the readers. 
Of the total number of books put on reserve for class use, about 58 
per cent of the books were reserved for the St. John’s courses and 
about 42 per cent were for outside courses offered by the other 
institutions of the Associated Christian Colleges in Shanghai. 


The total number of books circulated during the entire period 
from February, 1938 to January, 1939 was 59,525, 70 per cent of 
which were for reserved books. About 30 per cent of the total 
circulation for the year were for books issued to members of faculties 
of the four associated colleges and other users. The percentage 
distributions of library users on reserved books and other books 
called for from the stacks on the St. John’s campus according to 
School unit are as follows: | y 


Reserved Books Other Books Aserave Percentage 
| Distribution 


Hangchow........ 14.3% (11.5% 
Soochow ..... 12.7% 11.4% | 
|| 41.8% 56.7 % 


The above figures do not include the number of readers who used the 
general reference books placed on the open shelves, ee whom no 
statistics could be taken. | 

It is interesting to note from the above utatiation that Soochow 
and St. John’s have during the year made more use of the reserved 
books placed in the Joint Library reading rooms than the other 
institutions, while Shanghai and St. John’s have made more use of the 
ordinary circulating books called for from the central stacks of the 
St. John’s at Jessfield. It is 
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to see that the statistics have also showed that the opening of the 


-pranch reading room on the sixth floor has considerably increased 


the use.on the reserved books by the Hangchow and Soochow 
students. 


Though the total os of reserved books issued during the 


year represents over 70 per cent of the year’s circulation, it has been 


found that over 30 per cent of the books put on reserve in the library 


for the various courses have not been used at all. In reserving 
books which are not used, the reserved book system is defeating 


its own purpose. Aside from the problem of space involved, there 


is the enormous amount of unnecessary work done in preparing re- 
cords for unwanted material. In order that a reserve system function 
smoothly and best serve the needs of the students, the collection must 
be alive and unencumbered by little used material. 


From the above account, we see that good use of the Joint. 


Library has been made both by faculty and students. There is an 
upward trend in the use of the library as a whole by the students 
from the other associated institutions than St. John’s. The work of 
directing a 150,000-volume library, with a clientele of over 2,500 


- readers, for the joint use of all Christian colleges and universities 


that are temporarily operating in Shanghai under war conditions, 
obstacles and hardships has been a real pleasure. It is most gratifying 
to note that the Administration of St. John’s University has found 


Hit possible to offer a most useful and signal service to her sister 


institutions at this time of pressing need when other libraries have 


suffered, much more from the destructiveness of war. 


Progress in Romanization: Q. R. 1937-38" 
CHIU BIEN-MING © 
National University of Amoy 
HANNTZY (2%) 


—=(80 characters, 702 strokes.) 


R. (Quoyu Romatzy 2 ) | 

Dannsh wo koyt gawwey womn tungbau di, biensh womn kanqg- 
Jann keh-dig, iding yo chéngong di baawoh. Yitsyan wo tzao tséng 
shuo guoh: Digren yaw Jonquo jil yo tsan-shid hant ging-tun di leang- 
joung fangfaa. Woman bupah ta lai ging-tun, er pah ta lai tsdn-shid 
Ciendzay digren yonqdi kio jenqsh gingtun dt | (51 words, 
74 246 letters.) 


é=er, é=ar. 
G. R. (Gwoyeu Romatzyh 


-Dannsh woo keeyiti gawwey woomen torngbau de, biannsh 
| woomen kangq-jann keh-dyi iding yeou chernggong de baawoh. 


*Communications on the subject are invited. Please address as Department 
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Yiichyan woo tzao tserng shuo guoh: Dyiren.yaw Jonggwo jyy yeou 
tsarn-shyr hann jing-tuen de leang-joong fangfaa. Woomen bupah 
ta lai jing-tuen, erl pah ta lai tsarn-shyr. Shianntzay dyiren yonqde 
chiueh jenqsh jing-tuen de fangfaa words, 77 279 
letters.) 

LATINXUA 

Dansh wo koji gauwei womn tungbau di, biansh womn kang-zhan: 
ko-di, iding 10u chenggung di bawo. Ician wo zao ceng shuo quo: 
Dirhen iao Z hungguo zh iou can-sh xo ging-tun di liang-zhung fangfa. 
Womn bupa ta lai ging-tun, r pa ta lai can-sh. Xianzai dirhen yngdi 
kyo zhengsh ging-tun di fangfa. 
letters.) 


WADE’S SYSTEM 


Tan-shih wo k’e-i kau-wei wo-men tung-pau ti, pian-shih - wo- ~ 


men k’ang-chan k’e-ti, i-ting yu ch’eng-kung ti pa-wo. I-ch’ien wo 
tsao ts’eng shuo guo: Ti-jen yao Chung-kuo chih yu ts’an-shih he 
ching-t’un ti liang-chung fang-fa Wo-men bu-p’ah ta lai ching-t’un, 
er pa ta lai ts’an-shih. Hsten-tsai ti-jen yung-ti ch’tieh cheng shih 
ching-t’'un ti fang-fa. 
— marks, 28 hyphens, with the — left out.) 


Apropos of the problem of the Romanization of - Chinese, Pro- 
pone po a Karlgren holds that three entirely different systems 
are neede 


A. A philological system, strictly phonetic, for scientific lan- — 


guage study. 


B. A sinological system, for dictionaries, text-books, treatises 


on Chinese history, etc. 


Cc. A popular system, to be used by the Chines themselves : 


in creating a new colloquial literature and for use in news- 
| papers, etc. 
(See Karlgren: The Romanization of Chinese. The China Society, 
London. 1928) 
Of the four specimens of Romanization given above, none belongs 
to the A system, as an A system does not directly concern us here. 


‘Wade, naturally, is a B system; and Q. R., G. R., and Latinxua are 


three versions of the C system. 
The object of this article is not to discuss the pros and cons of 


Romanization in general. Some form of Romanization is admittedly — 


the most practical mode of writing for a modernized and mechanized 
China witness its obvious advantages in telegraphy, printing, 
typewriting, education, and international dealings and so will 
eventually be adopted in China, at least as a system of writing 
pamliel to the ideographic and idiotic characters. | 
—: Qur present purpose is, rather, to examine minutely the relative 
merits of the three major attempts to arrive at a solution in the C 
system, as applied to Quoyu, that is, the National Spoken Language 
of China. It will be our endeavour to survey the general progress 


J 


(51 words, 74 syllables, 227. 


(51 words, 80 syllables 251 letters 17 as- 


‘ 
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in Romanization and show the marke of improvement since the pro- 
mulgation of G. R. by the Dahcioyuen (ABE Academia Sinica) 
in 1928; to single out the permanent features where common agree- 
ment has been reached; to point out the contributions which Q. R. 
has made, especially in 1937-38; and, finally, to indicate the resources 
still at our disposal for the building up of superior word-forms, 
which shall determine adequately the _— of the New Chinese 
Seript for the generations to come. 


1. TONAL SPELLING 


- First of all, it is agreed that a Romanization in the C system 
may only employ the 26 letters of the Roman alphabet, and that with 
the minimum of diacritic marks and signs. The tone which forms 
an integral part of word-meaning must necessarily be expressed. 
To do so it is now agreed that the innovation of “tonal Mee Po should 
be applied. By tonal spelling is meant that spelling variants of words 
closely related in sound are made to serve as expressions of differences 
in tone, Just as in English we have tail, tael, tale, tayl; mian, myan; 
mean, mien; foul, fowl; critic, critique; sou, sow, sew; bow, bough; 
his, hiss; in, inn; so can we have in Chinese Romanization mai, 
mae, may dardaw daadao dahdau KI], dahdaw 
wentzy wendz where the variations in spelling 
indicate differences in tone, and therefore also differences in meaning. 


Both Q. R. and G. R. make use of tonal spelling and are therefore 


called tonalphabetie systems. The C system proposed by Karlgren 
himself uses also the tonalphabetic method: Latinxua, however, 
rejects the method, throwing the tone distinctions overboard. This, 
of course, has not redounded to the advantage of Latinxua, because 
to every four forms in tonal svelling there is only one form in 


Latinxua. In consequence, the degree of word-intelligibility tells 
against Latinxua as the following examples will show: 
Q. R. | 

Tonel Tone2 Tones Tone 4 All tones 
ma mar maa ‘mah | mao 
ci kir bi ly | wi. ki, bt. 
tsii kuy ky, ly, cy, ky 
SHRI shu dur wu buh shu, du, u, bu 
tsat tsair tsae teay 
gui shwei géi fey shui gei fet 
paw paur pao paw pau 
fan farn  faan  fann fan 
SEN sian myan mean mien sian, mian 
RABE tian —tyan dean dien tian, dian 
fd «tang tarng taang fang tang, fang 
tong tung toung tong tung 
=RES san min juu san min zhu 
Jang Wang Li Jaw zhang, wang, li, 
wan wan oan 

juan men dao luon zhuan men dao luan 


q 
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MA ing ciung hao  hann ing xyng xan 
in yang shaang kuy jj = mauang shang ky 
mm ju ru tse _— ley Zhu rhu c lei 


‘The examples above are sufficient to show the general scheme 


whereby tones are differentiated. Note that: 
a) the basic form is in Tone 1; 
b) -7, w-, y- are characteristics of Tone 2; 


c) double vowels, ae, ao, ea, oa, oung, ti are characteristics 5 


of Tone 3; | 


d) -h, -y, -w, -nn, -nq, -ien, -wen, -uon are characteristics of | 


Tone 4. | 
Latinxua, resting content with Tone-1 forms, may truly be said to 


be “monotonous,” and as such is necessarily an inferior, because 


inadequate, system. : 
! 2. Scrapping the Aspiration Mark. | 
All C systems agree, further, that the aspiration mark should 


be dispensed with, and that useful letters like b, d, g, r, c, ousted 
by most B systems, should be reinstated. The result is that: 


instead of Wade—~p, yp’; t, t’; k, k’; ch, ch’; ts, ts’; j, hs; 
we have Q. R.—), p; d, t; g, k; j, ch; tz, ts; 1, ¢. | 


So that: Wade Q. R. or G. R. 
| HE pan becomes ban 
ting ding 
v’ing ting 
T kung gong 
BR  ch’én _chén, chern 
ts’éng tséng, tserng 


By scrapping the aspiration mark, the letters of the Roman alphabet 

become more equitably distributed, and the words themselves can 

be better distinguished one from the other. It is therefore a valuable 

improvement. In the specimen passage of only 51 words, we have 

thereby been able to get rid of the 17 disuniting aspiration marks 

$8. The gi-ki-ct/tzi-tst-si Differentiation. 

Where the Wade system writes chi-ch’i-hsi, the initials ch, ch’, 
hs are really descended from two sources. Those consonants have 
been either the older gi-ki-ci (AH) or the older tzi-tsi-si (Miz 
W@ ), which have fallen together in modern Pekinese. This distinction 
between two series of palatalized consonants, occurring only before 
the palatal vowels -i and -#, has all along been made in the tradi- 


bate 


“ 

3 

| 
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tional Chinese phonetic systems, and, in fact, is still preserved intact 
in other Chinese dialects today. Practical linguisticians realize, 


therefore, that it is useful to keep the distinction in the written 
word, although in the actual pronunciation the distinction need 


net be strictly maintained. Accordingly, Q. R., Latinxua, the Postal 
system as applied to Chinese geographical names, French and Ger- 
man sinologists, including Karlgren the Swede, all recognize this 


: principle of the gi-ki-ci/tzi-tsi-si differentiation. G. R., unfortunate- 
ly, follows Wade in ignoring this principle, and by so ‘doing retains — 


“the heel of Achilles of the whole Wade system,” as Karlgren very 


: aptly observes. Compare the following 


Q. R. Lat. R. Wade 
| » in 0 in 
tsing cing ching ch’ing 
cing xing 
gean ian: | 
tzean zian | 
|  kvan kyan 
tsvdn chyuan ch’tian 


It will have been noticed that g ii C, occurring before palatal 


. t and -d together with their variants, can only assume the so-called 


“soft” values as in English gist, gent, gym, cinema, cent, symbal; 
but occurring before -a, -0, -u, must take on the “hard” values as 
in English gain, gone, gun, cat, cot, cut. Such is the general inter- 
national usage. Latinxua in assigning to c the value “ts, as in can 
aa, has grossly tampered with the international practice. 


From these examples it is obvious that by applying the gi/tzi 
principle, the international spelling of such names as Anking #3. 
Chungking Ti Ginling Tientsin K#¥t, Shansi Kiangsi 
117, ete. can be reserved.’ There will be no need to write such 
tiresome forms as Anching, Chungching, Tienchin, Shanhsi, Chiang- 
hsi, ete. What is more, for words of the gi/tzi class, Q. R. and 
Latinxua have double the number of forms that are available in G.R. 
and Wade. That, again, is a notable advance. 

4. The Retroflex -i. 

from the gt/tzi differentiation, -i is released for use 
as the retroflex vowel in words of 4I%#H type (Wade -ih) 
important discovery in 1937 to be credited to Q. R. This new func- 
tion of the simple -7 is naturally of very great convenience to Roman- 
ization, because Latinxua’s reckless device of doing without a re- 
troflex vowel, G. R.’s_ tiresome overdose of “Y; and even Karlgren’s 


pet | 
an 
ple 
ivé 
| 
h’, 
ion 
ore 
\di- 


= 

= 
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The letter y, being relieved of its overloaded duties, may now | 


Q. R. 


jt 
jir 
ju 


jih 


chi 
chir 
chil 
chih 
Shi 
shir 
shil 
shih 
rih 
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G. R. 
dy 
Jy? 
Jyy 
jyh 
chy 
chyr 
chyy 
chyh 
shy 


Shyr 


shyy 


shyh 


ryh 


suggestion of the clumsy -t, can thereby all be obviated. 


Lat. 


zh . 


rh 


5. The Tone-4 -y. 


In fact, 
Wade's -2h.can now be retained for Tone 4. Examine the following: 


Wade 


chih 


be used exclusively as a final to indicate Tone 4. This, in turn, 


dispenses with many a superfluous Tone-4 -h, found in G. R. Com- 


pare, e.g.: | | 
Q. R. ay suey gy kuy 

G. R. ay suey th chiuh = tzyh 


6. The tz-tsz-sz Group 
The use of -y as a sign of Tone 4, furthermore, slitting the 
formation of the tz-tsz-sz GER] group (Wade -z). Here, again, 


Latinxua ignores the syllabic vowel altogether, making 3 simple . 


G. R. sticks to -y as 


consonants do the work of 10 possible forms. 
Q. R., only, 


the syllabic vowel and holds on to its unwieldy spelling. 


strikes the happy mean by introducing simple variations. - Compare 
the following. 
Q. R. R. ‘Lat. ‘Wade 


tze 
tzyh 
tsy | 


tse | tsyy | | 
seu 


tz 
Zz 


tsy tsyh 
SZ sy 
syy 
szy syh 
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| 
| 
ch ch’ih 

shih 

| 

a 
al 
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vy, being the historical counterpart of uw, is like uw in form. 
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=—Romatzy Romatzyh Romaz | Lo-ma-tzi% 
thsz yihsyh | 
shytzy shz- shih-tzu 
dih-i tsyh = di-ic_ 


dy-t tsy 


%. functioning as a Vowel. 


The letter v, of all the 26, is idle, as not one among. the Roman- 
ization schemes has been able to assign to it a functional value. But 
It is 
convenient, therefore; to make this unused letter function as a 
vowel. Thus Q. R. overrides the general European practice by al- 
lotting to v the value of “7d (as in German). The umlauted i 


itself, moreover, still retains its German value, but is reserved for 


Tone 35 only. In this manner the four forms—~, wt, yu, uwy—become 
variants of one and the same sound as applied variously to different 


upon G. R. in the treatment of the d-rime ‘group: 


tones. The following table shows how Q. R. has vastly improved 


Lat. Wade 
iu | 
-vh 
jt | yan yuan 
> -euan q -tian 
-ven  -tuann 
(FB) -ver ye 
(fm) 
Asé-veh ~ueh 
oyun yun yn 
eun | 
Quoyu Gwoyeu Guoy Kuo-yii 
siian Sheuan syan hsiian 
kven chiuann kyan ch’uan 
chyun kyn ch’tin 


_ Note that in the table above a hyphenated form does not become 
an independent syllable until it is attached to an initial consonant. 
Unhyphenated forms may be independent syllables, with or without 
an initial consonant. For a hyphenated form to become an in- 
dependent syllable, it is necessary that the head -v or -%, in all tones — 


© 
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except Tone 1 be expanded into yu. Whence we get the following 
table of independent syllables of the d-group: 


Tone 1 Tone 2 Tone 3 Tone 4 
van yuan yuan yuen — 
yuer yue yueh 
Un yun yun yunn 


Note, further, that 7 by itself or when in contact with , has 


the phonetic value of [i] as in yr kt, y3R, yi #%. But in the com- 
bination y+u, or uw+y, y is assimilated into the value of ui, as in yu 


Uy Th. 


8. Evolution of Forms. 


An important feature of Q. R. is the shortening up of words 
wherever and whenever it can be done nearly. The rns are 
some of the devices employed: 


a) By taking full advantage of all possible spelling variants 
accepted in international usage. E. g.: 


an, yan, ean, 
uan, wan oan, uon 
un, wen, oen, wen 
van, van, tian, ven 
in, yn, yin, inn 
ing, yng, ying, ing 

yau, eau, aw 
iu, 10U, 10W, ew 
wai, oai, uay 
ui, wel, oe, uey 


where -7 as the tonal sign of Tone 2, and -nn, -h as tonal signs 
of Tone 4, may all be dispensed with. | 


b) By applying diacritics, whenever desirable. Thus: 


Insteaa of Write $ 
ag, ¢, 00, wu a, e, 1, 
ann, enn, inn, yunn <2, 


At times, diacritics may even be left out, without causing any am- 
biguity in meaning. E.g., chéngshir, koyi, yunmuu may be written 
respectively chengshir, koyit, yunmuu (RR. RH) without 
suffering in clarity. 
c) By replacing the lumen feom. “wy in G. R. with the com- 
pact form -il, -e of Q. R. Thus: | : 


instead of G.R.——jyy chyy shyy tzyy tsyy syy__ 
write Q. R. —jil chil shil. tze tse |. sze 


d) By replacing -ih with -y, especially in originally kuysheng 
x words. Thus: 


4 
Q 


18 
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Labeda of GR oe chih mih dih tik shih shih 
write Q. R. gy ky my dy \ ty ee 


—e) By applying the principle of assimilation i the elimination 


: of double consonants. Thus: 


Instead of Write 

jonggian jongian 
inggat mgat 

HE nenggow nengow 
gonggong gongong 
chernggong  cherngong 
ig Jongquo Jonquo 

& shehhuey | sShehuey 
& yunnmuun —yunmuu 


9. Inter-dialectal Forins. 


When all means at our disposal for the creation of forms are 
exhausted, there still remains a rich source of supply for new 
forms, namely, the dialects, hitherto ruled out of court in all Quoyu 
Romanizations. The ruhsheng A# finals, which have disappeared 


in Pekinese, are still preserved in the old dialects of Amoy, Swatow, - 


Hakka and Cantonese. These finals group themselves into an upper 
series (-p, -t, -k) and a lower series (-b, -d, -g). In the interest 
of the further development of unambiguous and elegant forms, 


Q.R. boldly takes the new departure by admitting such finals as 


word-endings, whenever it is profitable to do so. As a result-are 


7 obtained new words of the following type: 


bt dap Gk Ww 
mid sheb dig lig 
Words of this type may truly be said to be inter-dialectal, 


For, while the spelling is a reminder of the dialect pronunciation, 
the words themselves as spelled may still be read in the Quoyu. 


4 


standard, by considering the final consonants mute as in Frenca 


(est, sont, finit, nid, nous, avez, aimer). Moreover, just as the 


word ‘nation’ may be read in the English, French or German fashion, | 


without losing its identity in meaning, so may mugdik be pronounced _ 
in the Quoyu, Shanghai, Amoy, Hakka, Cantonese or any dialectal 


\ 
\ 


accent whatsoever, without failing to keep up the semantic value 


of BA}. In fact, mugdik becomes semantically distinct from muhdy 
33h; and, by similarly varying the endings, homonyms may, ina 
great number of cases, be differentiated. | 

‘It will have occurred to the reader that following the line of 
reasoning presented in the previous paragraph, -ai, -@u, -0Uu, 
etc. may also be used inter-dialectally. Thus, although the cor 


pronunciations of in Shanghai, Amoy, 


e 

is 

: 

n 

ut 

n- 
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Cantonese or any dialect whatsoever, are phonetically different, yet 
their linguistic kinshipn allows for a common inter-dialectal spelling 
in the shape of day, dau, gow, shi, si, dienbaw, which can still be | 
read off in their separate dialect pronunciations, even as if the 
Romanized forms were Hanntzy. For, any one form of spelling | 
can have variant readings, varying according as it is considered to 
be an English, a French or a German word, and to each variant 
reading must correspond some one reading in a Chinese dialect. 
Now, the common inter-dialectal spelling binds the variant pronun- 
ciations to an identity in semantic value. 


Likewise, the time will come, when a sort of Grimm’s Law— 
to use that term very loosely—or a rule for transposing phonetic 
values from Quoyu to dialect, will automatically be worked out by 
the individual dialect speaker, turning, for instance, " jong into 
dialectal diong, #% chéng into dialectal seng, #E fez into dialectal 
hui, pe, Hi cing into dialectal. hing, etc., etc.; exactly in the same 
manner as the Englishman transposing mentally German dick, ding, 
dieb, blut, gut, zucker, habe, gebe, etc. into the corresponding 
English forms: thick, thing, thief, blood, good, sugar, have, give, 
etc. : 

Herein lies the secret that an adequate Quoyu Romanization 
can effectively replace and displace Hanntzy, and function, like Han- 
ntzy, as a universal system of writing throughout China. For, the 
basis of the written language is already unified in the common 
Quoyu vocabulary and Bairhwah Qji4 idiom; and it will not be 
necessary at all to insist, as do the advocates of Latinxua, on the 
separate Romanization of dialects, before merging them into one 
unified system. Our task is simply that of changing the elaborate 
Hanntzy costume of the Chinese National Spoken Language for a 
practical, workaday alphabetic dress, while the bodily structure of the. 
Netional Language remains the same. 


A Quoyu Romanization, that is to say, starts with a Lnified 
system of writing from the very first, because the basic idiom and 
vocabulary are sufficient to hold the bond of meaning together. 
Although dialect accents in pronunciation will still be unavoidable 
at the outset. such flaws and inaccuracies in speaking do not mater- 
-jally affect the understanding in reading. Given sufficient time, 
dialectal accent will be reduced more and more, and eventually the 
unified Romanization will, in turn, bring about the successful uni- 
fication of the spoken language itself. Thus we shall be able to 
reap all the advantages of convenience and simplicity inherent in a 
common system of alphabetic writing, without running the danger 
of splitting up the written language into manifold dialectal forms. 


10. International Words. 


Names being just convenient labels for purposes of identification, 
Q. R. advocates the spelling of geographical and personal names in - 
their internationally recognized form. This saves the labour: of 
writing new unfamiliar names and avoids. all possible confusions. 


Compare the following: 


a 
ry 
= 
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China (Jonquo) _Jonggwo | Zhungguo 
Japan Ryhbeen Rhben 

Nanking Nanjing Nanging 

Chungking Chorngching |. Chungking 
Amoy Shahmen Xiamen 
Swatow Shanntour Shantou 
(Canton Goangjou | Guangzhou. 
Hongkong  Shianggaang Xiunggang 
Shans  Shanshi | Shansi 
Shensi Shaansht. | Shaansi 
Sun Yat-sen; Suen Yihshian | Sun Isian 
Chiang Kai-shek Jeang Jiehshyr - Ziang Giesh 
V. K. Wellington Koo Guh Wetjiun Gu Weigyn 


Epa, ete. retain, as a matter of course, their foreign spelling, 
namely, tank, engine, gas, moderne, telefon, hears goemetry, Utopia, 
Fascisti, etc. 

Until the Chinese government issues a new official orthography 
for such international words, this seems to be the only wise course 
to take for any system of Romanization. 


11. Polyayllablam: 


| It is poe” on all hands that any practical scheme of Romaniza- 
tion should make a liberal use of polysyllabic words, and that with- 
out superfluous hyphens. Hanntzy, owing to the diversity of its 
complex forms, goes a long way with the use of mere monosyllabic 
words. It is from the graphical structure of Hanntzy, again, that 
the evolution of the incomparable terseness of the Chinsee literary 
style finds its adequate explanation. The meaning of 8% and af, for 
example, leaps.to the eye even before the sound of those two ideograms 
is perceived. In actual speech, however, those words are not mono- 
syllables, and cannot be understood as such. When these monosyl- 
lables are written as wen and yng and thus deprived of their graphical 
features, they convey indeed the sound, but not directly the meaning. 
It is only when the full polysyllabic words—wendz, tsangyng—are 
written out, exactly as they are actually spoken, that the meaning 
‘mosquito’ and ‘fly’ # becomes perfectly clear. Of 
course there are still many monosyllabic words that can be under- 
_ stood as'monosyllables, with or without the help of context. But the 
fact cannot be too strongly driven home that Hanntzy is par excellence 
a system of writing for the eye and for the embellishment of the 
literary style ( XH); and that Romanization is primarily a system 
of writing for the ear, based as it is on the living speech, and for — 
the development of a colloquial literature ( SBR). The colloquial 
style demands a large number of polysyllabic words, and it is the 
_ task of the linguistician in Romanization to create forms, monosyl- 

labic and polysyllabic, whose meaning can be directy perceived by 
the eye as well as by the ear. To this end, more and more poly- 


‘ 
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syllabic forms should be fixed. Up to the present, Q. R. is able to 
produce elegant and independent forms such as the following: 


aytsyng hsien pugay 
bienhuah hsudo quogia [AR 
bucing hwogymn rytou 
charming # Aj ideal shawnian 
cisheng jenqfuu ¢ siansheng 5S¢4: 
daybeau juuy singmyng RE 
Djang # kersow tarnhwah 
dowfugal kocio «tery 
eantzing kyche tsankao BF 
eldo H3 kymshow Bk tzongjl 
erdz ¥a-F- kynmean #9) ursiendien SRE 
faaluy lianday vanoang 
gnuren nanshow yuyan | 

. guancy Wt ohsze RIE ztangsah-yo-gaz 

ne 
Conclusion. 


In conclusion, let it be pointed out. that in the short passage 
given as Romanized specimens at the beginning of this article, 
Latinxua employs 227 letters, G. R. 279, and Q. R. 246. Q. R. uses 
33 letters less than G. R., and yet does every bit, and more, of the | 
work that G. R. can do. Q. R. uses only 19 letters more than 
Latinxua, but attains a degree of accuracy in expression that 
Latinxua is utterly incapable of attaining. This saving in the 
number of letters means the saving of costs in time and labour. 
When it has to do with the printing of a book or the writing of an 
article, such a saving, combined as it is with increased accuracy, 
is certainly an excellence and advantage not to be underestimated. 
This fact alone, together with the comparative merits of the inter- 
nal structure of the three systems surveyed above, leads us irresistibly 
to the conclusion that: 

compact as it is, Latinxua is quite for a C system 
of Romanization; 
d 5) accurate and regular as it is, G. R. is cumbersome and in- | 
elegant; 

c) possessing all the advantages of the other two systems plus 
the qualities of flexibility and elegance, Q. R. is, without 
question, a superior system. : 

But Q. R. is progressive, not stationary: the last wnad on the 
subject has not yet been said. There are still awkward forms to 
get rid of. There is yet room for improvement. All that we claim 
is that we know we are heading in the right direction. For, our 
‘avowed object can be nothing else than the creation of an adequate — 
system of writing parallel to Hanntzy, that shall be a faithful 
mirror of spoken Chinese, at once morphologically compact and 
‘elegant, phonetically admissible, nationally applicable, and inter- 


nationally acceptable. 
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An immense amount of work still lies ahead, waiting for skilful 


handling by the practical linguistician and the sympathetic educa- | 


tionalist. The vast field of inter-dialectal vocabulary, for example, is 
as yet unexplored. Theyre seems no end to the possibilities of evolving, 
discovering and sorting out new forms from the rich stock of dialectal] 

and literary words. International forms, too, should be absorbed, 
and this could be simply done'and done naturally in Roman letters. 
When should words be written as monosyllables and when as poly- 
syllables? To what extent can tone-representation be further re- 
duced? Such questions must be answered. New textbooks for 
school use and for mass-education must be prepared. New diction- 
aries, telegraph code, and books dealing with every department of 
human knowledge must be published. In short, a new colloquial 
literature in the Romanized form must be produced. All this calls 
for a large body of energetic workers, who will codperate to make 
what is 3 already good better, and better best. 


Germing shang wey chéngong; 
Tungjy reng sv nuulih. 
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Remembrance 
DR. JOHN Y. LEE 


Dr. Lee was born on December 9, 1884, in Canton. He sailed for 
the U.S.A. at the age of 11 with his parents, landing at San Francisco 
and then going on to Chicago where his father was called to take charge 
of the Mission for Chinese. He entered Morgan Park Academy and 
was graduated there, then entered the University of Chicago in 1904, 
graduating in 1907. He was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma 
Xi honorary fraternities, and mace a very fine record in the field of 
science. 


After his graduation from the University, he was made Assistant 
Professor of Physics in the University of Chicago, where he was asso- 
ciated with Dr. R. A Millikan. He continued his studies and earned 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 


In 1916 he-entered the work of the Y.M.C A. with Prof. C. H. 
Robertson. Returning to China in 1917, he joined the Nationa] Com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A. at Shanghai as a secretary, and later served as 
Associate General Secretary. During the past six or seven years, he 
was actively associated with a number of industrial and Christian 
organizations. After leaving the YM.C.A. he rendered distinguished 


service to various Baptist organizations, being chairman of the Board 
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of of the University of and of the Baptist 
Publication Society. His scholarship, devotion to duty and sincere 
character won him the respect of a large circle of friends. He passed 
away at his home at serge: following a long illness on April 20th 1989.. 


Our Book Table 


ANTHEMS For A CHURCH (Chinese) Edited by ‘Stella Maria Graves, 
laborators Robert F.. Fitch, Ernest Y. L. Yang. Published by Christian 
Literature Society 185 pp. Paper cover 1.40; Soft cloth or cloth board 


covers—2. 40. 

Here is a book of major importance to all those intereated in music 
in the Chinese church. It is a collection of forty-one anthems and 
antiphons for a choir of mixed voices, selected and edited musically by 
Miss Graves, translated by Mr. Yang, and the whole enterprise managed 
by Dr, Fitch. 

' Among anthem publications in China, it is. in many ways a super- 
lative book ;—the finest selection yet published, the finest piece of Chinese- 
translation, and technically the most beautiful piece of printing yet done 
in China for church anthems. 

Miss Graves’ taste in the choice of these’ forty-one numbers is 
impeccable. Every one is a classic. There is not a page of trash in 
the whole collection, something that cannot be said of any previous 
collection or series. That does not mean, of course, that every choir 
leader will be able to use every anthem in the collection: individual 
tastes are bound to differ, but in all these forty-one numbers there is 
only one which this reviewer feels certain he would not want to use with 
any choir. The range of outlook in the choice of anthems is very broad. 
There are a few delightful melodies and simple folk songs from English 
and European sources; several of the stately German chorales with Bach’s. 
rich harmonies are found here; the classic European tradition is well 
presented in Haydn, Handel and Mendelssohn; and the best of the church 
music of Russia, Italy and the English church is well represented. 

. In difficulty these anthems would mostly be rated as medium. There. 
are two or three which are quite easy and three or four others which 
might have to be rated as difficult; the remainder of the book is well 
within the range of the ordinary colllege choir in China and also of- the- 
better grade of middle school choirs. Beginners will find the book 
beyond them, 

The fact that the waiblediiis have been translated by Mr. rnest Yang,. 
who did such a significant piece of work in the preparation of\th' Hymns. 
of Universal Praise, is a guarantee that the translation is/ well done. 
The phrases sung in Chinese have not only a good literary quality but 
they also fit the music remarkably well, in a few places even improving 
upon the phrasing of the English from which they are translated. There 
are, however, a few exceptions to this. For example, the separation of 
the last two phrases in Mendelssohn’s CAST THY BURDEN UPON THE 
LORD at a point two notes earlier than in English spoils the effect. 
Another interesting example of imperfect adaptation of words to music 
is the first word of Davies’ GOD BE IN MY HEAD. Since the whole 
subject of the anthem is GOD, Davies uses a very effective hold on the 
first word. This version retains the hold but Mr, Yang’s translation 
begins with the word ): Accordingly the hold certainly should be 
omitted. | 
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One striking feature of this book is the use of Chinese expression 


marks all the way through. Andante, piano, forte, crescendo—all such 


words have been translated into their Chinese equivalents. This will 
not be quite so convenient for the missionary choir leaders who will be 


using the book, but the Chinese users of the book will undoubtedly | 


welcome the innovation. | 

It would have been better had Mr. Yang avoided the term “Jehovah” 
in his translation. For example, Mendelssohn’s O REST IN THE LORD 
becomes in his translation TRUST JEHOVAH: But to many of us the 
term “Jehovah” is too closely bound up with the tribal god of the Hebrews 
to be a satisfactory term for present day devotional use. 

The technic of printing this book is very interesting. The notes 


were all printed separately, cut apart on small pieces of paper and then 
pasted on the blank staves. These pages were then photographed. 


Special pains were taken with the alignment. The result is a book of 


beautifully clear, well proportioned pages | 

In some cases the names given to the various anthems are not 
the most commonly known names. The ordinary reader would not 
suspect until he tried it that the anthem NOW OUR MORNING HYMN 
ASCENDETH is really the old tune, ALLA TRINITA BEATA. Similar- 
ly, Mozart’s JESU, LAMB OF GOD REDEEMER is really his AVE 
VERUM. Tschaikovsky’s HOLY, HOLY, HOLY is widely known as his 


Cherubic Hymn. 


Here is a book which will remain a standard part of choir iiiciidliaeie 


in the Chinese church for the next fifty years at least. 
| F, P. Jones 


Sir JAMES CANTLIE, A Romance in Medicine by Neil Canthe & George Seaver, 


London John Murray. 1939. PP. 279, Price 10/6 net. | 

While this book is referred to as A Romance in Medicine the chief 
interest for readers in the Orient will center around his connections with 
the founder of the Chinese Republic, Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 

The contacts with Dr Sun began when the latter was a young 
student in Hongkong. Dr. and Mrs. Cantlie early recognised in this 


enterprising student a youth of unusual] promise and so gave generously 


of their time and influence to help him make the most of his opportunities. 
In the record of these personal contacts we are given invaluable historical 
material in connection with the early life and struggles of Dr. Sun. 


One of the most dramatic episodes in the whole story is the account. 


of the receipt of a cablegram from Canton in November, 1911, addressed 
to “Sun Wen, London.” The Chinese Legation, to whom the cablegram 
was referred, was anxious to capture this revolutionary patriot and so 
sent a messenger to the Cantlie home. Mrs, Cantlie, sensing the dangers 
in the situation, made a copy of the coded cablegram, including a copy 
of the Chinese characters which had been written in by the Legation and 
then returned the message with the remark that Sun Wen was not in 
their house. | 

Shortly Dr. Cantlie comes in with his guest, and over the tea cups 
Mrs. Cantlie asks about the message and laughingly remarks “I hope 
it was something important, as I took a lot of trouble copying it.” The 
reply given was “As to importance, who knows? It is asking me to be 


President of China”! The future president of China in a quiet home — 


in a foreign land is congratulated by everyone present, even the maid 
who was clearing away the tea shaking his hands, bgp 
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: The private letters from Dr. Sun to the Cantlies during the following 
strenuous years, as given in this volume, are invaluable from a historical 
standpoint. They reveal much of the inner spirit and the devotion of 


Dr. Sun. 

| The story of Dr. Cantlie himself as a medical man is very interesting. 
His early medical work, his work in Hongkong, his connection with the 
Royal Society of Tropical Medicine, his work in the British Red Cross 
at the time of the Great War and his later work as a Surgeon and 
Hygienist, all these reveal the marks of a great and useful man. 

The Epilogue, being a tribute by His Excellency Sun Fo, is a fine 
expression of appreciation. One can never tell what the contact of a 
missionary with a young student may lead to. Dr. and Mrs. Cantlie, 
no doubt, were not fully aware of the contribution to present-day China. 
they were making through the Kfe of this one student who has become 
“The Father of the Chinese Republic. wee 2 M. 


CHINA Por, hotties in Peace and War from Bar bara Simpson, Edinburgh House 
| *Press, London, 1939. 108 pp. Price 1/— net. 

I have just finished reading these revealing letters, portraying so 
vividly life in Changsha before during and after the tragedy of a 
cruel war had struck it. No one could read these accounts built’ around 
the lives of the heroic common folks of China and consecrated Christians, 
- foreign and Chinese — without intense emotion and sympathetic 


tears. 

Here you see missionaries in school and hospital and refugee camp, 
working with blind giaks, old men and women, and government Officials, 
including the highest in China, in a spirit of complete identification. 
“We are in good company and we are all facing it together.” 

Among many high spots we can only mention two. The first was 
the impressive ceremony of Christening on board the Sand Piper of the 
 yeseued little Chinese girl, Water Lily, with the British Ambassador 
as God-father and Madame Chiang Kai-shek as God-mother. 


The second one is characteristic. “Miss Wang, Mr. Chen and Mrs. 
Li were on the river bank when the planes came and started bombing. 
mae Wang put her body over Mrs. Li, and told her to keep her head 
-in.- When she was hit, Miss Wang never told them; she just said, “Are 
ooh all right? Keep well down, they have not finished yet. ” She 
clutched the large wound in her side and “after the planes had gone, 
crossed the river in a boat, and walked a long way to find a doctor to 


tie her up.” . 

‘No wonder Miss Simpson feels that “There is much joy in these 
days” :—“We are meeting with great folk, brave folk, and sharing with 
China in her darkest hour. It is a privilege to be in China, and I am 


thankful I’m here.” FRM. 


THE teal CONFLICT BErwEEN CHINA & JAPAN, by Harley Farnsworth MacNatr. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 215 pp. Price U-.S.$2.00. 
Dr. MacNair has written a book that is of great interest to those 
who live in the Far East. His book is an analysis of opposing ideologies. 
and as such deals with ideas and philosophy that underlie the present 
life and death struggle in the Orient. He believes that the non-physical 
factors are at least as important as the euinaan te and so he goes into 
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: pee | detail to describe national characteristics that are of long standing. 


A very large number of quotations are given as he feels it to be very 
important for the Westerners to try to understand the real Chinese 
and Japanese thought. His historical description of the effect in the 
last hundred years of the impact of western civilization upon Japan: is 
most illuminating. 


“While Japanese intellectuals, like * Se of ancient Athens, have 


through the ages been avid in their pursuit of new knowledge and new 

“gods,” there has perennially been an under-surface—and often not far 
under the surface—tug of war between the old and the new, the native 
and the foreign mores and institutions. Notably has this been witnessed 
during the last decade with respect to the attitude of the proponents of 


the “back-to-Asia” movement toward westernizing processes and the 


manifestation of popular will through the channels of political parties.” 
In his conclusion Dr. MacNair says: “With respect to Japan, 


historically minded Chinese have never forgotten the intention of 
Hideyoshi to conquer Korea preliminary bpinolling up China as he would - 


a sleeping-mat under his arm.” 

He makes no prophecy, however, regarding the Giieene’ of this 
great struggle in which the island empire is trying to make a complete 
conquest of its mighty neighbour. 


There is a most interest appendix, The Gontemporaty Conflict 


in the Japanese Empire Between Christian and Shinto Ideology. This 


gives some ideas of Japanese Christian sentiment mene * the Shrine | 


question and the worship of the Emperor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS, Vol. XXVIII, April, 1939. 

‘This issue is full of valuable follow-up material and discussion 
growing out of the Madras Conference. The opening article by Wm. 
Paton on the Meeting of the International Missionary Council itself is 


followed by a very understanding article on “The Faith by Which the — 


Church Lives” by H. H. Farmer, D.D. Dr. Farmer feels that the state- 
ment issued from Madras in comparison with that from Jerusalem 
ten years before “conveys the impression of being on the whole more 
deep-going in its diagnosis of the forces which are shaping the modern 
world, more trenchantly relevant in its message, more firm in its grasp 
of the central and distinctive verities of the Christian Gospel and of 
what these imply for the work and witness of the Church.” One wonders 
what would be the comments of Dr. Farmer to the article by Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones in a recent issue of the Christian Century in which it is 
claimed that the Conference missed its way in putting too great emphasis 
on the Church and not enough on the Kingdom of God. 

Hugh W. Hubbard writes on “A Christian Approach to the Chinese 
Village” and Dr. A. C. Craig, D.D. gives his “Impression of the Tam- 
baram Meeting.” Dr. Frank W. Price has a careful review of “The 
Economic and Social Environment of the Younger Churches” prepared 
for the Madras Conference by Mr. J. Merle Davis. Four books on China, 
including “China Marches Towards the Cross” by Ear] Cressy and 
“Christians in Action” by Seven eo (Edited by Ronald Rees) 


are reviewed by S. H. Dixon. F, R 


THe RouND TABLE, A quarterly Rainn of the Politics of the British Commor- 
wealth. Vol. 114, March, 1939 5 Shillings. 
This review is definitely devoted to affairs in Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa. In this et the first article on “Man Power 
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and ‘in War Peril” reveals much of the basic political policy of Great 
Britain in relation to the European situation. . The editors urge that the 
people of England “should be asked without delay to accept the principle 
of universal service” in case of war. Another article on “America 
Stands with the Democracies” points out “Many Methods Short of War’ 
by which America might help in a European struggle. The second 
section is entitled “Guns, Butter and Gospel.” The reader will not find 
- much “Gospel” in this and may feel that the major emphasis is on 


Among other things economic problems receive attention in two 


articles. 


THE JAPAN CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, Vol. XIV. No. 2. April, 1939. Published by 
the Christian Literature Society of Japan, Tokyo. | 

This is a special Madras number containing reports of the Conference 
by Wm. Axling, Edward M. Clark, Charles Iglehart, Arthur Jorgensen, 
Fi MacCausland, Bishop John C. Mann. and Howard O. Outer- 
bridge, 

The reading of these helpful articles will be excellent preparation 
for a study of the fuller reports of the Madras Contanemes when avail- 


able. 
| Rev. Floyd Shacklock has a thoughtful article on “Beane Aspects 
of the Influence of Western Philosophy upon Japanese Buddhism” and 
Daikichiro Tagawa presents a summary of part of the material in his 
recent book “State and Church” in an article entitled “Church and State 


tin Modern Japan.” 


SOME TRENDS IN CONTEMPORARY ‘THEOLOGY AS SHOWN IN 
CURRENT LITERATURE. | 
(A digest of a survey by D. G. M. Patrick in “world’s Youth.” ) 

_ This survey is intended to show from recent books some movements 
of thought which are taking place in various countries. Fuller treat- 
ment has been given to countries like Sweden, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and France, about whose thought English speaking readers generally 
hear very little. The treatment of Anglo-Saxon thought is more sum- 
mary, since other sources of information are available.. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PRESENT DAY THEOLOGY. 
There is today a greater understanding of the need for clear and 
authoritative Doctrine in the life of the Christian Church than there 
was even fifteen years ago. This revival of theological interest is most 
striking in the younger generation, which sees that doctrine is needed in 
order that its attitude to the burning problems of the day may be 
based on a truly Christian interpretation of history, 
- Along with this trend there goes another of no less importance— 
the reawakening understanding of the significance of Worship as the 
life-breath of the Christian Church. A “liturgical revival” is to be 
observed everywhere, not only in those Churches where forms of worship 
have always played an important part. | 
THEOLOGY IN SWEDEN, DENMARK, AND NORWAY. 
| Both of the general characteristics of present-day theology clearly 
appear in Swedish writings: on the one hand, an insistence on purity 
of doctrine which is expressed in a conscientious study of Luther’s 
own work, and on the other, a very vigorous liturgical movement. In 
— Swedish theology is characterised by its emphasis on a re- 
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digious and personal dualism between God and the world, or rather 
between God and sin. The fundamental Christian contrast, it affirms, 
is between God and Sin, the demonic character of which must be fully 
recognised. The two Swedish theological schools approach theology 
in two distinct ways. The theologians of Lund emphasise the Act of 
‘God in His Love (agape): those of Uppsala emphasise the response of 
man, and study religious psychology, 

Perhaps the most important book in recent Swedish theology is 
Anders Nygren’s Den Krista Karlekstanken (The Christian Idea of Love: 
Eng, tr. under the title, Agape and Eros), which brings out the contrast 
between the Platonic idea of love (eros), as a striving of man to reach 
God, and the Christian idea of love (agape), as the outflowing love of 
-God to man. Gastav Aulén, who has worked in close cooperation with 
Nygren, has made the Love of God the central theme of his very in- 


fluentia] book on dogmatic theology, Den Allmanneliga Kristna Tron 


(The Universal Christiah Faith), Aulen has also written an important 
historical. study of the doctrine of the Atonement, Eng. tr. Christus 
Victor, showing that the ‘classical’ view of the Atonement is neither 
legalistic nor subjective but a dynamic presentation of God’s own con- 
quest of evil by His self-giving love. The most important book on the 
liturgical side is Bishop Yngve Brilioth’s Eucharistic Faith and Practice, 
Evangelical and Catholic, which has already become a classic. 


The activity of Danish thought may be exemplified here by the. 


mention of two books published in 1937. N. H: Sge’s Erkendelsen Og 
Virkeligggrelsen Af Det Gode (The knowledge and realization of the 
Good), which is a thoroughly Godcentred treatment of ethics in the 
light of the Christian Faith; and Kristen Ejner Skydsgaard’s dogmatic 
study in Neo-Thomism, Metafysik Og Tro (Metaphysics and Faith). 

| Norway is represented by Dr. Eivind Berggrav, the Archbishop of 
‘Oslo’s book, Der Durchbruch Der Religion Im Menschlichen Seelenleben 


(The breaking-through of religion in the life of the soul of man). This 
illustrates the eminence of the author in the field of religious psychology | 


and his insistence on the importance of the personal spiritual life. 


: A natural transition from ‘Scandinavian to German theology is 
given by a very important survey of recent German theology by a 
Swedish theologian: Das Eschatologische Denken der Gegenwart (The 
eschatological thought of the present day) by Folke Holmstrom. This 
book surveys German theology of the last forty years from the point 
of view of its developing understanding of the significance of the N. T. 
Message concerning “the end of the age,” “the end of all things,” “the 
second coming.” This book is indispensable as a guide to the background 
out of which the present theological debate in Germany has sprung. 
Another useful survey of a critical subject of debate in German theology 
‘today is given us in Kar] Berger’s Gottes Wille Und Die Geschichtliche 
Wirklichkeit (The Will of God and Historical Reality). This study 
-examines the various attempts that have recently been made to come to 
a satisfactory doctrine of the “orders” (state, nation, family, etc.) within 
which our human life must be lived in their relation to the Wil] of God. 
The subjects of these two books brings us into the midst of the the 
ological controversy of present day Germany. Right doctrine has be- 


come a matter of life and death for the German Church. The tension . 


under which it is living comes out again and again in its theological 
literature. The questions; What belongs to Cacsar, and what belongs 
‘to God? How far is the whole duty of a Christian fulfilled in obedience 
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to the civil powers? What is the relation between the new age, promised 
in the N. T., and the present age with its agony and sin?; these are 
the questions to which an answer must be found, not in the abstract 
but in concrete relation to a unique historical situation. One of the 
‘most creative contributions to this discussion is Helmuth Thielicke’s 
Geschichte Und Existenz (History and Existence), It’s thought is so 
complex that no adequate summary can be given here. Paul Althaus 
has made contributions to both areas of discussion with Theologie Der 
Ordnungen (Theology of the Orders) and Die Letzten Dinge (The Last 


Things)... & | 

| Althaus has also just published a book on the Christian Doctrine 
of Man: Paulus Und Luther Ueber Den Menschen. Ein Vergleich (Paul’s 
view Of Man and Luther’s. A comparison). A further important 
characteristic of German theology is its emphasis on a need for renewed 
study of the Bible as a basis for theological] work. The apparatus for 
this is provided in a new commentary Das Neue Testament Deutsch (The 
N. T. in German) and Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch Zum 
Neuen Testament (Theol, Dict. to the N. T. ) Mention should also be 
made of Kar] Heim’s trilogy on Der Christliche Glaube Und Das Denken 
Der Gegenwart (The Christian Faith and Present-day Thought). Volume 
1. of Friedrich Heiler’s new work on the Catholic Church of the East 
and the West, Urkirke Und Ostkirke (The primitive Church and the 
Eastern Church) has just appeared and has proved to be the most 
thorough survey of Eastern Orthodoxy in existence. 


THEOLOGY IN SWITZERLAND. 

Here we must begin with the two Swiss theologians who have 
attained world-wide renown; Karl Barth and Emil Brunner, Karl] Barth 
has just published the second half of Vol. I.’of his great work on 
the whole field of Christian Dogmatic Theology. His influence has 
given strength and courage to all those who are having to fight against 
overwhelming forces inimical to -Christianity. Emil Brunner’s work 
‘on Christian Ethics, Das Gebot Und Die Ordungen (The Divine Im- 
perative) has had a great influence on the discussion of ethical problems 
so acute in Germany today. Also his book on the Christian doctrine 
of man, Der Mensch Im Widerspruch (Man in contradiction) and 
Wahrheit Als Begegnung (Truth in encounter) have aroused widespread 
THEOLOGY IN THE NETHERLANDS. | 

In the Netherlands, due to Calvinistic heritage, the influence of 
Karl Barth is very strong. De Openbaring Der Verborgenheid (The 
revelation of the mystery); a symposium on the implications of Barthian 
theology: Buskes’ Het Evangelie In De Jongerenwereld (The Gospel in 


the world of youth) show ‘the influence of Barth. There is also a 


liberal, modernist school in the Netherlands which is represented by 
Heering’s, Geloof En Openbaring (Faith and revelation) and de Vos’, 
Wijsbegeerte van Den Godsdienst (Philosophy of religion). From this 
country also comes Kraemer’s outstanding work, The Christian Message 
in a Non-Christian World, written out of the experience of a life spent 
in the Netherlands Indies as a language expert of the Netherlands 
Bible Society. | 
THEOLOGY IN: FRANCE. be 
Here too the influence of Barth is strongly felt. The dominant 
trends of thought here concern the problem of the nature of Protestant- 
ism, the revival of interest in Calvinism, the discussion of the nature 
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of the Church, and the insistence on the need for a taly Biblical theology, | 


A liturgical movement is also to be noted. 


The nature of Protestantism has been didcussed by? 
Ch. Serfass and J. Roche, W. Monod, A. Dubuis and A. N. Bertrand. 


The revival of interest in Calvinism is illustrated by Auguste Lecerf, 


Introduction A La Dogmatique Réformée (Introduction to reformed Dog- 
matics). The study of the nature of the Church is partly historical, as 


in H. Clavier’s La Parole De Dieu Et L’Unité De L’Eglise, D’Aprés Calvin 


G. Lagny’s Le Fondement Et La Nature De L’Eglise, D’Aprés Calvin 
‘(The basis and nature of the Church according to Calvin). The study of 
the Bible may be illustrated by A. Causse’s O. T. study, Du Groupe 
Ethnique A La Communauté Religieuse ( From the ethnic group to the 
religious community); N. T. studies by H. Bouyer’s commentary, Le 


(The word of God and the unity of the re De according to Calvin) and 


Quatriéme Evangile (The fourth Gospel): The liturgical movement is 


expressed by R. Will’s Le Culte (Worship). — 
THEOLOGY IN SCOTLAND. 4 | 


Scotland has always had direct relation} with the theology of i 


Continent and at present Barth is having considerable influence. His 
Dogmatics has been translated by a Scot. Hendy’s God The Creator 
is a recent book by a Scottish Barthian. Scottish thought has not how- 
ever tended to extreme reactions. Its individual quality is illustrated by 
Dickie’s Revelation And Response; Baillie’s The Place Of Jesus Christ 
In Modern Thought and The Life Everlasting; and Lamont’s Christ 


And The World Of Thought. Cairn’s The Riddle Of The World will 


help those who are oppressed by the ravages of evil in the world. There 
is a strong liturgical movement as evidenced by Maxwell’s An Outline 
Of Christian Worship and — S, Our Heritage Of Werentp ( Catholic 
view) 


THEOLOGY ENGLAND. 

Three books on the essence of the Christian Faith from different 
points of view are Whale’s, This Christian Faith; Barth’s Credo (Eng. 
tr.): and Quick’s The Doctrines Of The Cxrcvcd. W. M. Horton’s, Con- 
temporary English Theology surveys the whole field of theology. It 
finds the present trend to be away from idealism and optimism towards 
a sterner, less man-centred, more sharply dualistic conception of the 
relations between God and his creatures. Two recent books on the 
doctrine of the Church should be studied together as they represent 
Anglican and Free Church thought: Ramsey’s The Gospel and The 
Catholic Church and Flew’s Jesus And His Church They emphasize 
the rediscovery of the significance of the Church. W. R. Matthews’, 
God In Christian Thought And Experience; Barry’s, The Relevance of 
Christianity; and The Relevance of the Church are important books. 
An excellent survey of church history from the early beginnings to 
the present ecumenical effort is Richardson’s The Church Through, The 
Centuries. In liturgical thought are Evelyn Underhill’s Worship and 
Hebert’s Liturgy and Society; and from the Free Church side, Christian 
Worship edited by N. Micklem. A philosophical work which is being 
widely discussed is Burgh’s Toward A Religious Philosophy, which is 
an attempt to arrive at a view of the universe which shall do full justice 
to the facts of religious revelation, faith and experience and not ex- 
plain them away as sO many philosophical systems do. 


THEOLOGY IN THE U.S.A. 
Three valuable survey volumes by American writers are Aubrey’s 
Present Theological Tendencies and Horton’s Contemporary — 


r 


Theology ( previously mentioned) and Contemporary Continental 
which contends that while Anglo Saxon theology jis more balanced con- 
tinental theology is deeper. His own original contribution to American 
thought Realistic Theology is a notable work. 


Recent trends in independent American thought are répiindated by 
Dewey’s The Quest For Certainty and A Common Faith; the theistic 
naturalism of Ames in, Religion; and Wieman’s The Issues. of Life and 
Is There A God? A recent important book from the Methodist group is 
Umphrey Lee’s John Wesley And Modern Religion. 


From the English speaking world a few more books should be 
mentioned. The controversy centering about the concept of God in 
relation to history is of interest. The most important book on this 
subject is the Oxford Symposium, The Kingdom Of God And History. 
The presentation falls into two categories; that of the writers who see 
no religious significance in the movement of history per se and that 
of those who find such meaning. H. G. Wood, C. H. Dodd, E. Bevan, 
Lyman, Tillich, Dawson and others have contributed to this volume. H. 


-R. Niebuhr (a Barthian) has written a penetrating though sympathetic 
_eriticism of the social Gospel, The Kingdom Of God In America. Mc- 


Neill’s Christian Hope For World Society, is a historical survey of social 
ideals- within Christianity. Written in the same temper is Schilpp’s study 
of religious paradoxes, The Quest For Religious Realism. The left wing 
position has been restated by J. H. Holmes in Rethinking Religion. He 
puts supernaturalism —— to one side, taking an uncompromising 
naturalistic position. | 


ROMAN CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 


Two main tendencies are observable in R. c. thought The 
first is Neo-Thomism—a return to the philosophy of Aquinas. One of 


the best known of this school is Jacques Maritain’s Humanisme Intégral 


(Integral Humanism). The second tendency is the liturgical movement 


‘which is seeking to revive an understanding of worship as the corporate 
act of the whole Church. An important work on this subject is Pinsk’s 


Die Sakramentale Welt (The sacramental world). A book on the 
Oecumenical point of view is Congar’s Chrétiens Désunis; Principes 


DUn “Oecumenisme” Catholique (Disunited Christians: Principles or 


a Catholic “oecumenism’”’) which has aroused kien interest. 


RUSSIAN ORTHODOXY. 


The language difficulty makes books by to 
Westerners. The best known works are those done by Russians in em- 
igration. The best known is Nicolas Berdyaev. Among his recent books 
is The Destiny Of Man and The Freedom Of The Spirit. Fr. Bulgakov 
has written an introduction to an understanding of his Church, Orthodoxy, 
and recently he published : a much discussed work on The ‘Wisdom Of 


God. A. E. S. 


Educational News 
- FUKIEN CHRISTIAN their graduation requirements. All 
UNIVERSITY | of them were engaged several 
I. The Winter Recess. months ahead, and are now quite 


The fall term of 1938-39 closed happy in their respective fields of 
on January 22, 1939, for a ten-day service. Most of the student 
recess. ‘Seven seniors finished | body and faculty remained on the 
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Shaowu campus during the brief 


vacation. The Student Self-Gov- 


ernment Association and the Stu- 
dent Christian Association co- 
operated with the local govern- 
ment in organizing teams for 
carrying on emergency education 
work in the villages. Other 
faculty members and students co- 
operated with the provincial gov- 
ernment in conducting a month’s 


training institute for over one | 


hundred officers of the local farm- 
els’ cooperatives for three neigh- 
boring hsiens including Shaowu. 


II. The Spring Term. 

Student Enrollment. The spring 
term began on February 8, 1939. 
There is a 20% increase in the 
student body. The ratio between 
men and women remain about the 
same; namely, one-fourth women. 
Iif. Student Life and Activities. 

The student life on the Shaowu 
campus remains on the same high 
level as stated in my last report. 
Daily chapels are well attended. 
In the plan of the services, devo- 
tional talks are often alternated 
with a music and worship service. 
Special serial 
sometimes introduced, such as a 


series of services on the Madras | 


Conference, another for the Easter 


season, etc. Students are also 
active in church work. The col-. 


lege choir sings in the city church. 


Sunday schools are being taught 
with increasing pupils, now num-. 
bering several hundred each time, . 


A’ Christian youth fellowship has 


been formed in the government | 


middle school. Preaching bands 
go to many places in and beyond 


the city. The Student Christian 
Association has a definite program. 
to strengthen private and group 


devotional life. 
IV. Special Projects. 


Research Program. A number | 


of our faculty members have been 
seriously engaged in studying the 
various problems confronting the 
people in North Fukien and in 
seeking proper solutions for them. 
Special studies are being made on 


rice. insects, soil 


the river, rice selection, and in 


discussions are 


ing = and 


Farmers 


Joecal government at 


hsiens besides Shaowu. 


acidity \ and 
fertilizer needs, the quality ofthe 
water from numerous springs a 


experiments in double cropping. 
The Chinese faculty has been 


- making intensive studies on the 


cultural materials found and col- 
lected in the surrounding regions, 


The education group is much 


absorbed in working out elemen- 
tary and secondary educational 
problems for the people among 
whom we live and in making tests 
of life attitudes of the youth in 

- Primary School. The Church 
sua School at Shaowu was re- 
organized in February under the 
auspices of our Department of 
Education. It has been raised 
from a lower to a full primary 
school, including two higher 
grades of work. It has been duly 
registered with the local govern- 
ment which in turn donated for 


the use of the school an addi- 


tional public building and a large 


vacant lot which was formerly 
occupied by the city temple. The 
school now has about 220 pupils 


with five full time teachers. The 
students of our Department of 
Education have already found it 
a good place for practice in teach- 
in observing’ school. 


management. 


Vv. Rural Reconstruction. . , 


The Farmers Institute. The 
Institute which we 
started in cooperation with the 
Shaowu 
opened on December 1, 1938, with 
about fifty students. It has proved 
to be a very successful piece of 
social educational work. The stu- 
dents will be graduated on March 
31. They will then go to serve in 
the local. government units in 


.promoting and carrying out furt- 


ther rural improvements in two 
Arrange- 
ments have been made to supply 
them with further information 
and assistance through the exten- 
sion service of our Departments 


| | / 
\ 
\ 
| \ (June 
© 


es Chemistry draws on local materials 
for research. Oil tins, - foot-tubs, 
bamboo stools play their part in an 
‘experiment. | 


Flag-raising on the new campus, the old Han-Mei 
4 | ae “school, loaned to us by the American Board. 


| 


) 
4 } 
| 
| 
> 4 
5 
j 
« 


Women students of F.C.U. under a 
_ great camphor tree:in ‘the compound. 


Homeward after fellowship and fun 


NIVERSIT 
FUKIEN CHRISTIAN UNI Y | 
~ 
3 
> 
“See 


PUKIEN CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


Men and women students all take their part in 


| 


F.C.U. participates in a Field Day sponsored by the 
county government. 4 


« 
e 
> 
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FUKIEN CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


The Student Christian Association on retreat on a 
nearby hilltop. | : 
The Morning sun is pleasant on coo] fall mornings. 


4 
£ 
ne 
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of Agriculture and Rural 
Economics. 


Rural Experiment Station. A 
Rural. Experiment Station was 
established in February in a 
village about two miles East of 
Shaowu city. The work is chiefly 
carried on by the student organiza- 
tion for Rural Reconstruction 
under the joint auspices of the 
departments of Agriculture and 
Rural Economics. The program 
at present includes projects to 
effect improvements in_ public 
health and general sanitation, the 
people’s morale, and education for 
better ways of economic produc- 
tion. It has already made a good 
start. Certain types of coopera- 
tives by and for the farmers are 
jin the process of being organized. 

Agricultural Work. The Fores- 
try Division of our Department of 
Agriculture has reclaimed about 
300 mow (50 acres) of general 
hill land, and has planted about 
800,000 trees there. Our nursery 
has also furnished seedlings for 
both public. and private organiza- 
‘tions to. use. 
of rice seeds which were collected 


during the fall and winter are 


being planted for further experi- 
mentation. The fruit orchards 
and vegetable gardens have been 
enlarged. Our Animal Husbandry 
Division hag been supplying better 
chicken stock to the people at 
Shaowu, and is breading better 
stocks of goats and rabbits with a 
view to introducing same to the 
farmers. Weather and climatic 
conditions in Shaowu have been 
scientifically observed. and sys- 
recorded. 


The Foochow Campus 


ele Service. On the Foo- 
chow campus the agricultural ex- 
perimental work in citrus fruits, 
chicken stock, goat raising, corn 
breeding and study in economic 
insects hag been kept going on 
normal level under the general 
supervision of Professor C. R. 
Kellogg. Professor Kellogg,. re- 
lieved of regular class work, has 


The various kinds. 
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also been carrying on much valuéd 
extension service in the various 
surrounding hsiens, showing the 
farmers how to select the best 
rice seeds, make bee-keeping pro- 
fitable, raise better chickens and 
goats, and helping in setting up 
plans for production by the mem- 
bers of the rural churches. 


Ceralic Service, Professor 
Willard J. Sutton of our Chemis- | 
try Department returned to Foo-. 


chow during the latter part of 


October, leaving his family in 
America. He assumed the duty 
of general supervisor of the Foo- 
chow campus, thus releasing Pro- 


fessor R: Scott to leave with Mrs. 


Scott for their much needed fur- 
lough. Dr. Sutton has been help- 
ing the Fukien Government in 
studying the problems of the 
manufacture of Tehwa porcelain 
and introducing improvements in 
that industry. He is continuing 
his research on Fukien clays and 
porcelain, which he hag studied 
during the last ten years.. 
Vil. The Outlook 

The war in China is entering a 
new stage of development. Plans 
for national reconstruction om 
various lines are being put into 


‘effect along with the national re- 
construction scheme. 
has been increasingly considered 


Education 


as one of the chief objects of at- 
tention. And emphasis is de- 
finitely laid on the side of 
spiritual regeneration and char- 
acter building. There does not 
seem to have been another period 


in the history of this country that 


offered more opportunities for 
Christian education than the pre- 
sent. May God grant us vision, 
strength, and resources to be able 
to help bring about a truly great 
age in China and throughout the 
Far East. C. J, Lin, President. 


Hua Chung College: — TI want 
to include in this report a mention 
of the appreciation of the Hua 
Chung students for even the 
slightest professional service given 
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to them. This spirit was put to 
a rather concrete test. The day 
after the burning of the Baptist 


Hospital all ‘hired help’ was ex- | 


cessive in price. We were con- 


cerned about the safety of our 


books and had to put as many as 
possible in the dug-out. Students, 
both men and women, carried out 
the cases as fast as we could pack 
them. It was a far cry from last 
year’s student who refused to 
move a chair for me. I really 
believe that the students are at 
last ‘coming of age’ and will cer- 
tainly be more helpful citizens for 
China after this war.” (District 
of Hankow The Newsletter, Feb.- 
Mar., 1939.) 

Hua Chung College: — 
eareful investigation by our scout- 
ing party we decided to come to 
Yunnan and the first group, large- 
ly of women students under the 
leadership of Paul Kwei and B. K. 
Chen, left Kweilin on Feb. 5th 
after the term examinations which 
ended on Feb. 2nd. They arrived 
at Kunming on Feb. 17th and 
‘stayed in an ancestral temple 
rented for six months at the rate 
of $250 per month, which is the 


most favorable terms we could get | 


under the circumstances. If we 
should finish using the buildings 
before the term expires, which is 
likely to be the case, we would 
sub- fet the property for the bal- 
ance of the period. 

“I brought the second group 
myself to come here by Indo- 
China, as did the first group. We 
left Kweilin on Feb. 20th and 


arrived there on the 27th, which | 


was the record speed. The third 
group left Kweilin on March Ist 
and arrived here on the 9th. We 
are in daily communication with 
Kweilin by radio, and Dr. Hu I 
will probably bring the fourth and 


last group of students and fami- _ 


lies. leaving Kweilin on the 13th. 
Beginning with about March 20th 
we expect to move the equipment 
and books by trucks going through 
Kweiyang instead of Indo-China 
in order to avoid: the troubles of 


“After 


[June 


the French customs. The first 
shipment of the equipment pnd 
books essential for the beginning 


_ Of the second term, which we hope 


will be about the middle of April, 
ought to arrive in Kunming to. 


wards the end of March, but the 


moving of our stuff will not be 
completed till the end of June. 
Higgins and Edward Taylor with 
the assistance of a professional 
chauffeur are driving the trucks, 
and they have thad a very tough 


job. The boys and girls, as well 
as the faculty, are deeply moved 


by their self-sacrificing and con- 
scientious spirit.” (District of 


Hankow The Newsletter, Feb.- 
Mar., 1939.) 


West China Union Theological 


Seminary :—The West China Union 


Theological Seminary is practical- 
ly a new institution. As succes-: 


sor to the former “School of 
Religion” in the West China Union 


University, it was opened in the 
fall of 1937 under the presidency 
of Dr. George W. Sparling ‘with 
Rev. Wallace Wang as dean. ° The 
college, which has the hearty — 
backing of all its six constituent 
bodies, | has been granted a large 
piece of ground on the edge of 
the campus of the West China 
University and proposes to build 


there a modern theological | col- 
lege. At present, it is operating 


in rather . picturesque but some- 
what unsubstantial buildings and 
is already crowded to capacity. 


There are this year twenty-nine 


students in the two grades of 
work offered by the college. 
There are only three year’s class- 
es this year. The first and second 
years are made up of local stu- 
dents, while the fourth year is 
composed almost entirely of stu- 
dents from the Nanking Theolo- 
gical Seminary who went West 
after the closing of the school in 
Nanking. (Nanking Theological 
Seminary’ Bulletin, May, 1939.) 
‘Schools Take To Fields:—The 
remote and hitherto peaceful little © 
Chinese city, Chuan Hsien, to 
which the er schools of 


4 4 

5 


ra 


+1989] 
‘Wuchang had been moved for 


in the city at first. 
Chinese clergy, the Rev. Mark Li, 
| principal of Boone School, 


little 
houses, some miles away. 
won’t find it on the map,” Miss 
Gosline writes. 
Dragon Hill, but it hasn’t even a 


safety, has 
American women who have ac- 
companied the schools in their 
flight from Wuchang, in reporting 


this latest development said that 


classes were being held out in the 
fields where, when an air raid 
threatened, they could hide quick- 
ly. and with a degree more of 
safety than in the town. 


. The town which is 500 miles 


southwest of Wuchang, is built of 


thin brick and frame buildings. 
The school, with its 350-400 boys 
and girls, has been housed in 
flimsily constructed dwellings, the 
only ones available. Incendiary 


bombs could soon destroy the 


whole city and direct hits would 
kill ‘hundreds. 
the first class, held about seven 
in the morning, the school takes 
to the fields for the rest of the 
day. The first air raid destroyed 
the railroad station, three miles 
from. the school buildings, 


The other two American women — 


there are Miss Hazel F. Gosline 
of Baltimore and Miss Venetia 


- Cox of Winterville, N. C. They, 


with an English evangelistic 
worker, were the only foreigners 
One of the 


chang, is head of the combined 


schools. | 


In view of the heeibanaes the 
mission authorities have thought 


it wise to move the school again, 


uncomfortable as that process 


may be, so they are moving to a 
hundred 


village of one 
“You 


“It is called Green 


The railroad is twenty 


postoffice. 
Teachers 


miles from the village.”’ 


and girls will be quartered in the 


home of the village landlord, the 
manor house, so to speak. Classes 
will be ‘held in his ancestral] hall, 
and the boys will be housed in a 


disused primary school building. 


‘been bombed. Miss 
Martha Sherman, one of the three 


Therefore, after 
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. “We are trying to get some of 


_ the students back to their families, 


if they have families in unoccupied 
territory, so we can have a small- 
er school,” Miss Gosline writes 
further. “Our biggest problem is 
money. We are so cut off, and ag 


the students are without money 


and are cut off from their fami- 
lies, we can’t depend on fees,” 
(The Spirit of Missions, April, 


1939.) 
Whitewright Institute:—Spring 


is the busy time in the Institute, 
and, although conditions could 
hardly be called normal, there 
were 23,759 visitors through the 
Museum’s turnstile in the month 
of March. Those fond of figures 
may like to hear that 8,886 of the 
March visitors paid two cents 
each on the four days of each 
week when there is:this small 
charge for admission. Again, the 
number of people who listened to 
the hourly Gospel addresses in 
the Museum’s central lecture hall 
during March reached the total 
of 10,284. Figures are not every- 
thing, of course, but they may 
possibly serve at times as part 
substitute for a television set. 
Cheeloo University Extension 
Institute has for 
many years been, to a greater or 
less extent, an extension depart- 
ment of the University, and quite 


. definitely an integral part of what 


the name “Cheeloo” stands for. 
The month of April has seen the 
beginning of a new and, we hope, a 
most fruitful form of cooperation 
between Institute and University. 
Thanks to the eager help of the 
Hospital, Experimental Farm, and 
Agricultural ‘Sanitation Research 
Department, a series of Market 


Day Popular’ Lectures was 
launched = in the middle of last 
- month. . 

Market Days, at the masse 


close to the Institute, bring visi- 
tors in double the numbers of 
ordinary days, and they occur 
every second, seventh, twelfth, etc. 
of the. Chinese moon. The first 
lecture, given by Mr. W, C. T’ien, 
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of the Experimental Farm, on 
Seed Improvement, was timed to 
deal with the question of millet 
seed before this year’s sowing 
begins. 
who listened to the lecture, several 
took the trouble of going to the 
Farm itself afterwards to learn 
more and to buy supplies of im- 
proved seeds. : Mr. H. H. Li, who 
is in charge of the Farm, gave the 
second talk of the series, his sub- 
ject being Crop Diseases. Mr. C. 
H. Sun, of the Agricultural Sani- 
tation Research Department, spoke 
on Fertilisers on April 26th and 
deals with the same topic again on 
May ist. (Cheeloo Monthly Bul- 
letin, May Ist, 1939.) 


Soochow Academy: — There is 


one more happy story which I 
must include in this report. Soo- 
chow Academy has from time to 
time contributed men for the Holy 
Ministry. The two new men who 
are shortly to be ordained priests, 
the Rev. Paul S. Y. Tong and the 


Of the hundred or so 


Christian type of 


[Juhe 


Rey. T. W. Tsang were our gradu- 
.ates. We are offering one more 


recruit to the work of the Church 
in the person of Mr. Ngauh Ming- 
chen. Mr. Ngauh who has been 


brought up in Soochow Academy, 


first as a student and later as a 
member on the faculty, has been 
accepted as a Postulant for Holy 
Orders. He is to pursue his 
studies at St. John’s in the fall. 
There is another in the present 
graduating classes who is con- 
templating the same step. For 
long there thas been a feeling on 
the part of a few that mission 


educational work is a question- 


able enterprise, and that it is not 
fair for clergy to be “tied down” 
with schools; but it is to be re- 
membered that most of our clergy- 
men have come from mission 
schools, to say nothing of the. 
citizenship 
which such schools develop. (Dis- 
trict of Shanghai Newsletter, 
April, 
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_ MISSIONARY VETERANS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Resident in Shanghai in 1939 


March, 1939 
| | | Year of 
Date of Arrival | Name ; Mission Service 
1881 Oct. 16 Rev. Frederick R. Graves (Bishop) | ACM ' §7/5 
» Nov. 24 Mrs. Nora Lambuth Park MES 57/4 


1882 Jan. 2 Mrs. Carl F. Kupfer MEFB 57/3 


1884 Oct. 11 Miss C. McFarlane CIM 54/5 
- Nov. 11 Mrs. D. E. Hoste CIM 
‘Nov. 17 Miss Virginia Atkinson MES 
1885 Mch. 18 Mr. D. E. Hoste CIM  §4/- 
1886 Nov. 5 Rev. Francis Lister Hawks Pott ACM 52/5 
1887 Mch. 14 Rev. John Darroch P CIM, RTS 52/- 
» Nov. 18 Mrs. F. L. Hawks Pott (Emily Georgiana Cooner.) 51/4 
1888 Jan. 30 Mr. G. E. Cox CIM | 61/2 
Dec. 4 Mrs. Esther: Eckard Wilson Price (PF) PS —«#O/4 
1889 Jan. 24 Miss R. G. Oakeshott +CIM 50/2 
» May 16 Mr. Meredith Hardman ‘CIM — 49/10 
.» Sept. 28 Miss Martha W. Jewell AG 49/6 
» Dec. 10 Rev. James R. Graham ro 49/3 
» Dec. 10 Mrs. Sophie M. Peck Grahom PS — 49/3 
» Dee. 14 Mr. James Stark CIM 49/3 
1890. Feb. 13 Mrs. Maud Fairbank Knight (WP) CIM — 49/1 
» Mch. 25 Rev. Philip Francis Price PS 49/- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


1890 
1891 


39 
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Oct. 
Apr. 


Apr. 12) 
Mr. Walter Milward 


J an. 18 
Apr. 19 


_ Rev. Elwood G. Tewksbury 
Mrs. Ruth Croucher Wupperfeld (H) 


‘Rev. 
Rev. 


The Present Situation 
ABCFY, 
Mrs. R. A. Box Viloudaki (NA) 

Mrs. Alice Henry Macfarlane (J ) 


Mr. W. H. Warren 

Mr. Oscar Schmidt 

| Me. H. T. Pord 

Mrs. Christine Williams Stark (J ) 
Mrs. M. P. Hodgson Ford 
Rev. 
Miss. Clara E. Steger 

Mr. Alex Miller 

Miss G. E. Metcalfe 

Miss M. J. Shewring 

Miss Mary F. Parmenter 

Willie H. Kelly 

Rev. G. W. Gibb 

Dr. Rosa W. Palmborg 

Mr. Herman Wupperfeld 

Dr. W. R. Malcolm, M. D. 
Miss Elizabeth Talbot 

Rev. Lacy L. Little 

Daniel Trumbull Huntington 


William F. Beaman 


(Bishop) 


Rev. C. Wilfrid Allan 
“Miss H. L. Reid 


Miss Bessie Webster 


Mrs. Constance Mary Reynolds” Parrott | 


Hardman 
Rev.. Walter B. Nance 
William Artyn Main 
Henry G. C. Hallock 
Edward James 
E. F. Tatum . 

Mrs. J. Mercer Blain 
Rev. John Wesley Cline 
Mr. Frank Tull 


Rev. 
Mrs. 


Mr. A. B. Wilson 
Mrs. Frances Cattell Ancell (BL) 
Edith A. Tree Tull (F) 
Mrs. 
Miss Lena I. 
Mrs. E. L. Bennett Miller (A) 
| = Rose Lobenstine Beebe ( RC} 
rs 
Mr. W. T. Herbert 
Mr. Charles Fairclough 


L. M. Cane Fairclough (C) 
Weber | 


Walter B. Nance 


Miss Rebecca Elizabeth Wilson 
Mrs. C. W. Allan 


Rev. Wilbur A. Estes 


Rev. Cameron Farquhar MacRae 
Dr. Angie M. Myers Thompson (IP) 


Miss Edith Spurling 
Miss E. Rachel Groves 


CSSU 
CIM 
CIM 
NESS 
CIM 
CIM 
CIM 
CIM 
CIM 
CIM 
ABFMS 
MES 
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CM 


CM 
BSW 
SBC 
CIM 
SDB 
CIM 
CIM 


ACM 


48/5 
47/11 
47/11 
47/4 
47/—- 
47/2 
47/—- 
46/3 
45/4 
45/3 
44/5 
44/5 
44/4 
44/4 
44/4 
44/4 
44/3 
44/4 
44/2 
43/11 
43/6 
43/6 


43/6 
43/5 
43/4 
43/4 


43/6 
43/— 
42/€ 
42/t 
42/€ 
42/5 
41/7 
41/6 
41/5 
41/: 
41/:- 
41/% 
41/2 
41/2 
40/6 
40/6 
40/5 
40/1 
39/6 
39/6 


39/5 


39/5 


ACM, SAS 39/2 
M. Home 38/11 


CM 


39/1 


3300/310 


= 3325 years 
10 months 
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» Nov. 26 ACM 
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» CIM 
CIM 
CIM 
Pr 
9 Oct. MES : 
: 1899 Feb. 9 CIM 
» ‘sept. 20 MMS 
» Oct. MES 
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NOTES OF THE ABOVE 


To Mrs. W. H. Park belongs the distinction of first arrival in China, 
for she was first brought to this land by her parents in 1865. Mrs. 
Park, who could not be at the meeting on March 19 writes as follows. 
Hers is indeed an interesting missionary family :— 

“My Father and Mother, Dr. and Mrs. J. Ww. Lambuth came to 
Shanghai in 1854, being among the first missionaries of the Southern 
Methodist Church. During their first furlough they were detained by 
the Civil War. On my Grandfather’s plantation in Mississippi, they 
waited, anxious to get back to China. I was born in Mississippi in 1864 
and when ‘four months old, my parents left home and loved ones the 
second time, and with many difficulties and hardships, finally arrived in 
‘New York City and took passage on a sailing ship which brought us to 
China in 1864. My brothers and I began when quite small to go with 
my Father on his itinerating trips from Shanghai to the Great Lake. 
Mrs. Park is living at the Blackstone Apartments with her missionary 
daughter and son-in-law Rev. and Mrs. D, L. Sherertz. 

“After school in America for five years I again came to China, 
was married to Dr. W. H. Park in 1886, and we worked and. had our. 
home in Soochow for many years. No wonder. that my heart is sore 
over the devastation and. cruelty that I have been obliged to see.” 

“Bishop Graves is the oldest in service, preceding Mrs. Kupfer only 
a few weeks. Not being able to be present he wrote the following 
Jetter, which is much appreciated: 

“IT am sorry that I shall not be able to be present at the Prayer 
Meeting next Sunday. 

“My regards to all those who will do so.and have stuck so faithfully 
to the work for Christ in China. I came out myself in 1881 and, while © 
fully conscious that I have been able to help the cause of. Christianity 
'so little in the years when I was able to work, I feel the same interest 
in the Chinese people and in their salvation as I did when I first came. 
God be with all of you who are working for that great end.” ge 

Ee | Mrs. Kupfer was present at the rally. It is difficult, looking 
at her, to realize she has been in China so long. 

a er ef Worthy of special mention were several B.LC. (Born in 
China) missionaries who were present at the meeting: Mrs, C. M. Myers, 
Mrs. R. C. Wells, Mrs. A. R. Kepler, Dr. Carleton Lacy and others. 

The total number of names listed. above is 73. The total 
years of service represented by these workers is 3325 years. The average 
term of service is 45 years and 6 months. 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION FOR RURAL WORKERS IN FUKIEN 
By Edith Simseter 
| Since coming to China eight years ago, the writer has found in 
Dr. Francis Chen (M#AMB+) one of the most stimulating persons 
she has ever met. The work which Dr. Chen has been doing for the 
past two years as Commissioner of the Gooperative Bureau of Fukien 
Province, seems to hold such significance for the future development 
of rural sections that a report of an interview with him seems to the 
writer to be worthy of publication. cet 
Dr. Francis Chen, according to his own words, i is “an ardent follower 
of Christ, and a student of the cooperative pioneer, Professor J. B. Taylor.” 
He is thoroughly trained in economics, having received his M. A. from 


; 
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Yenching Disthaiesier, and his Ph. D, from Yale University. He has 
travelled and studied economic problems in Eutope. For several years | 
he taught rural economics in Fukien Christian University. Of equal 
importance with his excellent training is his burning enthusiasm for 
his work and his deep love for and understanding of the people among 
whom he works. It is his spirit as much as anything else which wins 
the complete confidence of all who deal with him. | 


' The following is an attempt to retell closely the story of his work 
as the writer received it from Dr. Chen: | 

Cooperation and Christianity. 

_ Dr. Chen was first influenced by the cooperative movement because 
its ethics seem to be very close to the Christian traditions. He believes 
-it to be much more reasonable, more helpful, and generally better than 
other contemporary social-economic movements such as Capitalism, State 
Communism, or Fascism. Under capitalism, the capitalists are the real 
masters of their governments, and the directors of their national policies. 
In most lands the voice of the common people is not heard. State 
Communism is concentrating its effort to build up a new society for 
the proletariat based on violent seizure of the government, which method 
seems unethical to many. Fascism promises many things to the common 
people, but the dictator is always connected with the capitalist class. 
He not only preserves the fit interest, but also utilizes the masses 
for his personal power. s a matter of fact, the life of the common 
people is not improved, but is set back by this system. Thus none of 
these system seems to Dr, Chen to meet fully the need of our time. » 


- In cooperation, however, he sees a better way.. Under cooperation 
there is control by all through common understanding and democratic 
processes. “One man, one vote regardless of. share” insures democracy 
of control. The present economic order of all capitalistic nations has 
centralized all its effort to make profit; new wealth is created only 
when profits are possible. Cooperation places human rights above pro- 
perty rights. Cooperators are not interested in profit. Everything is 
produced for use, not for profit. Under the cooperative system the 
earnings of industry and production go to the cooperators who own and 
control the enterprises and create business through their consumer 
needs. (The China Weekly Review, May 6, 1939). 


| YUNNAN | 

Mr. and Mrs. Contento have found a great door of opportunity 
amongst those in Kunming. Mr. Contento says that the University stu- 
dents, who have been coming quite regularly for the last three months, 
suggested and carried out a Christmas programme, the most important 
item of which was a special service held on Christmas Day in the after- 
noon. This was advertised amongst the students and about one hundred 
non-Christian undergraduates were present. The meeting was addressed 
by Prof. T. L. Yin, an instructer in the Union Southwestern University. 
'He is a very godly man who is truly spiritua] and on fire for CHRIST. 
At the close of his address he invited any students who wished to speak 
with him to come for a personal interview. Six responded and for 
three hours an earnest conversation was carried on. Mr, Contento 
further adds that he has another Professor coming three times a week 
because he desires to understand the Bible; also an official of the Burma- 
Yunnan Railway Company, who comes. He says the Bible alone can 
‘comfort the heart under present conditions. Plans were being com- 
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pleted for a four weeks’ special short-term esheo! for High Salou 
students during the winter holidays. It was hoped that the last week 
could be spent in camp on the Western Mountain—quite a new experi- 
ment, which calls for prayerful remembrance. (China’s Millions, April, 


1939). 


HOW REV. A. G. LEIGH MET HIS DEATH. 


Upon his return to China in January of this year Mr. Leigh » was 
appointed to the most dangerous station in the Hunan Methodist District 
—for Pingkiang was the “front” where the Japanese were being held in 
their attempt to advance into the province. The city had already been 
bombed twenty seven times and further raids were to be expected. Mr. 
Leigh took over this difficult responsibility readily, quictly and bravely. 


On the morning of Wednesday, March 15th, eighteen Japanese 
planes flew over Pingkiang. When warning was given of their approach 
a number of children took refuge in the basement of the house of Mr. 
' Leigh’s colleague—the Rev. C. S. Clarke. During the raid Leigh said | 
to Clarke, “Let’s go and cheer up the kiddies in your ti-tung.” They. 
went into the basement with this intention when nine of the planes 
swept round and began to bomb the Mission compound. The primary 
school was hit and three bombs fell on the house in which Leigh and 
Clarké were sheltering with the cook and the children. They were all 
buried under the debris, but Clarke was able to struggle out practically 
unhurt and helped to rescue those children who were still alive. It was 
five hours before they found Leigh’s body. 

He was buried in the Christian cemetry outside the north gate of 
the city on March 18th. The service was conducted by an old college 
friend, the Rev. C. V. Cook, and was attended by-representatives of all 
the civil and military organisations in the town. These officials said 
that they came because Mr. Leigh had laid down his life to save the 
people of China. His Chinese friends all feel that he gave his life 


for their oppressed. 


Notes on Contributors 


Miss Eva M. Spicer is a member of the London Missionary Society on 
the staff of Ginling College. She is now at work in Chengtu. 


Mr. Y. S. Djang has for many years been connected with the China 
International Famine Relief Commission and has done axcemuetal 
work in the field of cooperatives. 


Bishop John Hind is connected with the Charen Missionary Hopiety. His 
diocese is the province of Fukien. 


Rev. M. C. Garton is a member of the Society for pre “a eae of 
the Gospel. He has been at work for some years in Peiping. 


Mr. Kiang Wen-Han is head of the Student Division, National Committee 
Y.M.C.A.. Last year he had a trip to ‘America and Europe. He is 
Vice-Chairman of the ‘World Student Christian Federation. 


Mr. V. L. Wong is librarian of St. John’s University, Shanghai. 
Mr. Chiu Bien-ming is a professor in the National University of Amoy. 
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West China Union University Education Building, Uni- 
versity of Nanking has administrative offices in part of 
this building. 


Ferry over the Min River near Kuanhsien. 


West China Union University Campus, looking northeast 
from tower at Vandeman Hall: Education Building., Ad- 
ministration Building., with Library in distance. 

Photos by Wm..P. Fenn. 
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